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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Pants is agitated by more violent heavings of the political world 
than it has suffered for some time. We say Paris, because it is 
only in the overbearing combination of trading politicians of the 
capital that agitation exists; France itself being _ ee or 
mystitied by the movement. For the movement is a huge mysti- 
fication, understood, we believe, in all its motives and bearings, 
by nobody whatsoever, since there is a common consent not to ex- 
tort avowals of real objects. The litigants are like thieves who 
are quarrelling amongst themselves, but who keep the subject of 
quarrel untold, lest it should reach the ears of the police outside, 
and the booty be lost to all. 

Louis Napoleon’s Ministers resigned on Friday last; but when 
you ask why, the answer is conjectural, or is supplied only by the 
unauthentie statements of gossip. The provoking cause was the 
conduet of the Legislative Assembly, in refusing, with a marked 
insolence of demeanour, to hear the explanations of the War Mi- 
nister, while it listened to the explanations of its favourite General 
Changarnier at the moment. The Ministers resigned, but were 
induced to suspend their exit from office, while various negotia- 
tions proceeded; until, on Thursday night, after bearing down 
many an opposing threat and doubt, the President appointed “his 
new Cabinet. 

If we look upon authentic accounts of the “crisis” as things 
hopeless to be attained, we may turn to rumour for some proxi- 
mate idea: and although it is more than probable that the ac- 
counts current in Paris are far from accurate, they have a veri- 
similitude and coherence which induce us to receive them as 
adumbrations of the truth. The story, then, runs somewhat in 
this form. There is a standing contest, indirect but violent, be- 





tween the President and the Assembly ; General Changarnier being | 
The | 


set up by the Assembly in some indefinite post of rivalry. 
President is also understood to be negotiating a “dotation” of 
120,000/. a year for his own office. It is patent to the public that 
the President is taking at least his usual pains to keep on good 
terms with the people; and to show that he is so, he visits pic- 
ture-galleries and uses other opportunities of going abroad with an 
ostentatious simplicity and contidence, which is well received, and 
— in popular courtesies. 

e conduet of the Assembly is not quite so obvious and simple 
to the view. The majority of that body, elected by universal 
suffrage, has always shown jealousy of the President, also elected 


by universal suffrage. The Legislative Assembly appears to con- | 
sider itself as the heir of the Constituent Assembly which preceded | 


it; a palpable mistake in constitutional theory, but not unwar- 
ranted by certain provisions of the Constitution, which retain to 
the Assembly some of the powers usually confided to an executive 
government. There have been other accidental reasons why the 
Assembly, or rather the majority which wields an absolute vote in 
the Assembly, has attained its present position. In the first place, 
its earlier contests with the Mountain resulted in complete victory, 
and it became inflated with a sense of its own power. It so hap- 
pens that the objects of the Mountain were quite opposed to those 
entertained by other antagonists of the majority, so that it was 
spared from any practicable alliance between the Mountain and 
those other antagonists. The majority became insolent. It was 
an accident that it had elected as its President the man who has 
developed an amount of insolence scarcely paralleled. Dupin 
would seem to dislike Louis Napoleon personally ; he cer- 
tainly dislikes adherents of that personage. For various reasons, 
chicfiy perhaps incompatibility of views and mutual depreciation, 


Louis N apoleon has not been able to secure the attachment of lead- | 


ing politicians in any party. His appointments, certainly, have 
not indicated any disposition on his part to favour the advance- 
ment of the most eminent men. The consequence has been, that 
they are driven, one and all, to seek their objects through the As- 
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sembly ; and whatever may be their ulterior intentions, a certain 
esprit de corps unites them against the parvenu from Gore House, 
whose sole claim to his Republican elevation was an hereditary 
pretension. The same series of circumstances has thus rendered 
this Parliamentary majority strong for present purposes, over- 
whelmingly strong against the obscure clique that constituted the 
Ministry. The claims of the majority, or as we may as well call 
it the Assembly, to sovereign power, have recently taken a turn 
hostile to the President through his Ministry. It’ tried to uphold 
Yon, the Commissary of Police who fell into so ridiculous a serape 
with Allais. It has released M. Mauguin, who was under arrest 
for debt, in defiance of the civil courts; and on Friday last it added 
a sting to its rebuff of the War Minister, in the shape of laughter 
ostentatiously disrespectful. 

Changarnier, whose importance is the creation of these con- 
flicts, occupies a position still more difficult to define with pre- 
cision. That he Gislites the President personally, came out last 
summer, when he took such pains to suppress the Imperialist cries 
of the soldiery. He was the military commander of Paris ; he 
played into the hands of the majority ; some thought him aspiring 
to be the Monk of France, or its President. President Bonaparte in- 
sisted on displacing him from hiscommand. Meanwhile, a charge is 
advanced against Changarnier in the Assembly, of having issued 
instructions to his troops, such as might have emanated from 
a Radetzky or a Windischgritz ; directing the most summary mea- 
sures against civilians, and reserving an absolute authority to 
himself as commanding-officer,—the Representatives of the People 
being specially mentioned as having no authority. This was the 
charge on which the General's explanations were so readily re- 
ceived. He declared that there were no such instructions ; but he 
alluded to two sets of instructions, permanent and temporary, as 
the prebable originals of this caricature. The documents to which 
he alluded have been published. They are signed, the one by 
himself, the other by himself and General Perrot ; but the Patrie 
insists that there is a third set, or supplement, bearing the counter- 
signature of General Reibeli—who maintained silence during most 
of the dispute, and at last uttered a very guarded statement in 
aid of his military chief. Under these circumstances, General 
€@hengafnier’s*explanation was not likely to prove satisfactory any- 
where but in the Assembly. 

The relation of political parties to the foremost antagonists in 
this quarrel is very uncertain. Both the Legitimists and Orleanists 
| are said to be divided, some of each party supporting the President, 
| others Changarnier. The one fact, however, which stands pain- 
| fully prominent, is the total absence of any fundamental political 
| principle in the whole of this warfare. It is the selfish struggle, 
| still proceeding, of adventurers plotting for personal advantage. 











| For the week, German affairs supply little movement. The as- 

sembled Ministers at Dresden have agreed to use the utmost dis- 
cretion; and the only important rumour that has oozed out is, that 
the project of a Bavarian League or third “ collectivity” is gaining 
| ground. The restoration of the Elector in Hesse-Cassel has been 
| followed by tyrannical severities: leading citizens have been tried 
| before courts-martial for their conduct during the dispute between 
| the Elector and his State, and some of them have undergone the sen- 
‘tence of beating with sticks. Coercion seems to be certain for 
Schleswig-Holstein ; Prussia having arranged that troops for that 
purpose shall pass through her territory. 





At home, the most novel incident is the public development of 
a scheme for establishing public schools in Manchester on a plan 
copied from that of the National Public School Association, but 
emanating from persons who formerly opposed that movement. 
The leaders of the present scheme comprise some who have been 
active among the conservative, anti-reforming, and secta- 
rian circles of Manchester. Their plan is considerably altered 
from the original in some respects, but yet resembles it so closely 
in the leading features of imposing alocal rate to be under a local 
administration, and in offering to a considerable extent a purely 
secular education, that one is much provoked to speculation as to 
the reason why a separate and rival movement should be necessary 
for its promotion. Does the fundamental condition of Govern- 
ment inspection betray the distant influence of central official- 
ism ? or is the National Publie School Association likely to approach 
success in Parliament so nearly, that this local movement, with a 
special sop in its hand for the oflicial Cerberus, will, as a more 
bearable alternative, secure the blissful Ministerial patronage ? 

The principal incident of the Anti-Papal agitation, now becoming 
stale, is the claim advanced by the whole body of the Irish Bishops, 
_ in a joint letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, to be treated as 
| a constituent part of “the Church of England and Ireland. 
' Archbishop Sumner admits that it would have been more correct 
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if the Crown had been addressed in the name of the “ united” 
Church, and he promises to codperate with the Irish Chureh 
whenever it shall be “desirable amd practieable” ttordo so;:a 
promise not very difficult to keep, ibut not very reassuring tito 
the Irish Protestants. ‘They arematurally iindigmant:at théir 
treatment by the English Government. They seem to think, 
that as they were to be left out of the account, it would have 
been better for them if there had been no resistance to the Papal 
aggression in England. Perhaps, also, it would have been better if 
they had not raised this question of union or separation, but had 
pocketed the slight _ upon them by the English Prelates, with- 
out provoking a public seandal very detrimental to their precarious 
position. They might have put on record a private remonstrance 
against the separate treaty of the English Prelates. 

The Taxation movement is rising while the other falls. The 
Revenue-tables confirm the promise that there is to be more than 
three millions surplus of revenue; and the Board of Trade re- 
turns,—which show an increase on exports of more than half a 
million on the eleventh month of 1850, and six millions on the 
whole eleven months as compared with 1849, or even sixteen mil- 
lions as compared with 1848,—lead to the belief that the revenue 
will not dedline, although imports and home consumption have 
not been more than steady during the past year. Sokol, with 
the prospects of immense visiting immigration next year, and the 
spirit of spending that will be abroad, it is tolerably certain that 
the revenue will show a still larger surplus next Christmas. 
Hence the Anti-tax movements are likely to gain by more than 
the mere force of their own stir. The Metropolis has been very 
strong in meetings against the Window-tax; and the Birming- 
ham Town-Council has joined the Anti-Knowledge-tax agitation. 

The Window-tax meetings have raised a question which may 
be usefully carried further,—that of seats in the House of Com- 
mons virtually kept vacant by the continued incumbency of gen- 
tlemen who cannot perform the duties. It is a fact advantageous 
to the fair consideration of this question, that the Members most 
conspicuously concerned are two so generally popular as Mr. Tho- 
mas Duncombe and Mr. Wakley. Both are personally exonerated, 
not only by their impaired health, but by the undoubted wish of 
their constituents not to oust them. 


seat in Parliament is not bestowed for honorary purposes, but is 
given for active service. 








Che Cunt. 

Tue Queen has taken much exercise on foot in the Slopes and in Wind- 
sor Park; and Prince Albert has shot or hunted most days of the week, 
with some or other of the numerous visiters who have enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of the Castle. On Thursday the shooting-party included the Duke 
of Cambridge, Lord John Russell, and the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. 

The Duchess of Kent, who was slightly indisposed at the beginning of 
last week, is again a regular visiter of the Royal cirele. 

The Duchess of Gloucester has recovered from the illness which lately 
gave her relatives some anxicty. 


Che Aetropalis. 


The beautiful church of St. Stephen’s Wallbrook, which Quatremére 
de Quincy mentions as one of the most celebrated of the works of Sir 
Christopher Wren for art and taste, but which has fallen into negleet and 
almost ruin during the many years’ quarrel between Alderman Gibbs and 
the Vestry of the parish, has been architecturally “ restored,’ and was 
reopened to public service last Sunday. The Bishop of London preached 
a sermon, on the text, “ God is a spirit, and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth” ; and his treatment of the sub- 
ject had a marked relation to the questions of form and ceremony in 
worship which at present agitate this diocese. 

Explaining the differences between the Jews and Samaritans, which 
gave rise to the saying of Jesus in the text in answer to the woman of 
Samaria, Bishop Blomfield observed, that the enmity between the two 
was so great that the Samaritans refused to let Jesus enter one of their 
villages, because in worshiping he turned his face towards Jerusalem. 
** Both parties were looking for Christ. The time had come when a new 
revelation, more comprehensive than the established worship of the Jews or 
that of the Samaritans, was to supersede both. This worship was not only 
to consist of outward rites, but of a more spiritual service ofa true believing 
heart. The old worship consisted puinaioniie of ceremonies. Henceforward 
these were only to be used as taught by the gospel, and according to the 
subsequent precept of the Apostles, that all things should be done decently 
and in order: moreover, judgment, justice, mercy, and humility were es- 
pecially required ; for Jesus himself rebuked the Pharisees for the great reli- 
ance they placed on the mere observance of their outward forms. But to 
say that external services might not be lawfully used by Christians, was ex- 
pressly against the gospel. The text itself bore out the contrary opinion. 
Our churches are more sacred than the temple and tabernacle. In each 
church where the sacraments are properly administered, the offices properly 
performed, the pure light of the gospel is kept continually burning to pene- 
trate the thick darkness without. There have always been ceremonies; un- 
der the Law they were expressly defined; under the Church two were or- 
dained by Christ himself, and the others, regulated by the Apostles and cir- 
cumstances of the Church, were afterwards introduced, it being always borne 
in mind that they were for the glory of God and for man’s edification. Can 
form be abolished in any civil institution? Surely no solemnity or splen- 
dour would deceive a reasonable man into the belief that by their intrinsic 
value they could stand in lieu of a contrite heart. Should the be vuties of 
architecture be neglected in our churches? As monuments of piety, places 
of meeting for the holiest purposes, as places where the ound of Christ's 
body and blood are given to the people, they should bear on their front such 
a stamp of beauty that every one may say, Surely this is the house of God ! 
No one could doubt the efficacy of the prayers of the early Christians which 
were offered up among rocks and caves; but it must be remembered that this 
was in the time of persecution. When, however, Christianity spread over 





the Roman empire, the temples were converted into places of Christian 


~ . 
Nevertheless, it should be | ° 
remembered, by representatives as well as constituencies, that a | 





worship. This church is a most beautifulome, the creation of a great archi- 
tect, It is well fitted for the pu intended+namely, the glory of God; 
aude trusted) Gail’s servieeswould longbe carried on in it. The congrega- 
tion were caliéd@pon to’eontrébute thisday to it, and they should remember 
that, “although ‘oar ancestorsyput perhaps too much trust in their charities, 
yetthey were-without doa plan taGod. ‘It could not but be displeas- 
ing to the Almighty that so e should be expended for his service, and so 
much for worldly magnificence—even for the pageantry of a day. A better 
spirit has arisen ; and he trusted and hoped that some day every parish might 
have a worthy place of worship, in which both rich and poor might equally 
— showing that they are members of one family and both redeemed 

»y Christ.” 

The Bishop then dwelt at some length on our Reformed Church and its 
liturgies, which, he said, were so arranged that the teachers, could not, 
through conceit, or other causes, intrude any irregularities in the service for 
any length of time; that we had rejected all observances that might blind 
the people, and only retained those enforcing decency and order. The minis- 
ter should take care that regularity did not lead to formality. Our worship 
here on earth was intended t» prepare us for the higher worship of God in 
heaven ; and would do so if the minister faithfully led and the people affee- 
tionately and obediently followed. 


The Islington Parochial Reform Association—a body which is said to 
have lately overthrown the “Tory rule” that had existed in the parish 
for forty years—has thrown itself into the movement against the Win- 
dow-tax. On Tuesday night, a public meeting was held at the White 
Conduit House; at which deputations from the active Western parishes 
of Marylebone and St. James's attended, and made stirring speeches ; 
rather sharply bringing the Metropolitan Members to book for not having 
more strenuously supported by speech and vote the motion by Lord Dun- 
can last session. 

Mr. Nieholay, the popular Vestryman of Marylebone, observed that Lord 
Dunean deserved the highest praise with respect to this question; he had 
always been one of the firmest friends of the people in endeavouring to get 
rid of the tax. But what could he do single-handed, when the other repre- 
sentatives did not assist him ? 

Mr. Vousley rose to order. This was a meeting for a specific purpose, and 
it ought to be understood what was the object of the gentleman now speak- 
ing. Some confusion and irregular discussion here ensued. Mr. Nicholay sat 
down, but was called upon to proceed. 

Mr. Nicholay continued. He said that the gentleman who had risen to 
order had given him a hint by which he would profit. They were met for 
a specific object ; but if the representatives they sent to Parliament did not 
do their duty in promoting that object, he had a right to allude to it. (Con- 
fusion, and a ery of * It is not fair!”’) He must be allowed to say, that on 
the memorable occasion of the motion on the Window-tax, Finsbury was 
wanting altogether. There was no Duncombe, no Wakley there. (Cheers 
and interruption.) Mr. Wakley was present, and would, he was sure, be 
obliged to him for affording him an opportunity for explanation. He had 
done with Finsbury; with respect to the City, he had before noted that Pat- 
tison and Masterman were not present; and as for Lord John Russell, the 
absence which would have been a fault in another was a virtue in him, for 
it kept out a vote. But he was really ashamed to see the absence of Mr. 
Osborne on that occasion ; and with regard to the Tower Hamlets, he deeply 
regretted the absence of Mr. George Thompson on that occasion. Sir Wil- 
liam Clay was likewise away, and Sir William Molesworth for Southwark ; 
and add to these, that D’Eyncourt did not make his appearance for Lambeth. 
(Interruption.) We would say no more on that subject. Islington had 
acted nobly in responding to the call of Marylebone, and would now be never 
found wanting in rendering their assistance. ‘They had all met for a com- 
mon object, and if they were only united success would attend them. (Af. 
Nicholay sat down amidst much cheering.) 

Mr. Gooch, of Paddington, stated that he had heard it was the intention 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to repeal the tax if there was a pressure 
from without, but not else; and then to substitute a modified house-tax, 
which would relieve them from about half their rates. 

Mr. Geesin, Churehwarden of St. James’s, Westminster, expressed “ as- 
tonishment and indignation” at the very notion of a compromise. The Go- 
vernment having a surplus revenue, had no right to impose any substitute 
whatever. He was one of five hundred thousand persons who were to be 
taxed, and he was for total and unconditional repeal and nothing short of it. 
(Cheers.) It was the partiality of the tax which had caused the little ex- 
citement which for some time prevailed, for they had not the sympathy of 
three millions of taxpayers whom this particular tax did not affect. He as- 
sured them that in the aristocratic parish of St. James a radical feeling ran 
through all the parochial authorities, from the beadle up to the churehwar- 
dens. He was for a petition to the Queen; for one to the House of Com- 
mons would only be ordered to lie on the table, and would one day be found 
in the butter-shop. They had now many years of experience in agitating 
against this detested tax, and he did not know what it would come to at last, 
but he should propose that the authorized deputations should make a great 
demonstration out of doors in going up, and should hire coaches and cover 
them with placards stating their object—the ‘total, immediate, and uncon- 
ditional repeal of the Window-tax ” ; for talking to a Chancellor in a quiet 
way was like talking to a wall. But let them have a show of the popular 
opinion ; and he should like to see their line of coaches extending from Cum- 
berland Gate to Downing Street. 

Mr. Wakley, M.P., accepted the lesson given him by Mr. Nicholay, with 
docile thankfulness ; making references to the past, which implied a sense 
of the ungratefulness of the present attack; and then adding his opinion as 
to where the apathy really prevailed. In the last session, when the question 
of the Window-tax was moved, his colleague Mr. Duncombe was almost, it 
might be said, on his deathbed; and he was now so ill that he did not like 
to refer to it, and would only say that every man must deplore his state; 
but it must be hoped that they would see him appear again in health and 
spirits, for a more faithful, more indefatigable, or more able representative, 
was never seen in the House of Commons. For himself, he had only to say 
that size was not strength. Once, indeed, he had strength; but continuous 
labour for many years had struck his nervous system, and rendered him in- 
capable of performing his duty ; and he had already intimated that if in the 
coming session he found himself still incapable of attending to his duties in 
Parliament, he should resign his seat. He was bound in honour to take that 
course, and did not shrink from the avowal of it. 

The fault of the non-repeal rested with the constituencies. He had pro- 
claimed in the House his hope that all the parishes in London would rise 
against this odious tax in the next session of Parliament. And after all, 
what had been done?—nothing. Lord Duncan had stated that, if they 
would only act, repeal was certain; that it was doomed by the Crystal Pa- 
lace. But Mr. Wakley would tell them that it was not doomed, but required 
the most powerful exertions from the moment he was speaking till the ques- 
tion was again brought before the House of Commons. If the parishes of 
London had been properly organized, and if there had been so strong an ex- 
pression of public opinion that there could have been no misunderstanding 
of it by the Minister, the thing might have been done. But there had been 
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a great deal of gentlemanly delicacy and scholastic forbearance in the matter ; 
and if they had — out, and said we will have it, the result might have 
been different. : 1 I 
whether they would vote for the repeal of the tax—put it to them directly, 
not as 2 mere paltry financial saving, but as a question of morality and 
health, and let them say * We will have it.” The question of the nature of 
the tax was decided. All was decided as to its statistics, its origin and ope- 
ration, and its evils. The only practical question was how to get rid of it. 
Some people thought that petitioning Parlament was of no use: but that was 
a mistake, for it was of use w hen condueted properly ; but. it was not one or 
two or ten petitions that would accomplish an object ;: for Ministers asked 
how many petitions there were, and when this, for example, was produced, 
although it represented the opinions of sixty thousand.men, it told in the 
House of Commons as the petition only of the single man, able or influential 
as he might be, who had signed it on behalf of the meeting. What they 
wanted now was a petition from every man holding 2 house. Te should 
like to see that plan adopted; and if it were not, he should say the inhabit- 
ants of London were not sincere, and so would the Minister. 

This speech was received favourably ; a resolution of confidence in Mr. 
Wakley was passed; and the mecting separated with a sense that the 
movement had been accelerated. 

The meeting in Islington was followed up on Wednesday by a meeting 
of delegates and the public in the Marylebone Court-house ; at which Mr. 
Wakley, Mr. Wyld, Lord Dudley Stuart, Sir De Lacey Evans, and Mr. 
William Williams, were present ; and the parish oratory was of a very 
sturdy Minister-compelling strain. Mr. Wakley kept up the tone he took 
at Islington, instigating the constituency to give the moral foree on which 
alone the representatives can found a practical policy. He gave his 
opinion that a resistance to the Supplies is the true efficient remedy in 
the last resort— 

“Tt is quite true that we should not resort to extreme measures on ordi- 
nary occasions. But this is an extreme tax; it is one of extreme baseness, 
and produces extreme misery ; and if, after having exhausted all the ordi- 
nary means of redress, the Government were still obstinate and refused to 
— the tax, he would be prepared to have recourse to the extreme means 
which the constitution places in our hands. He would recommend them to 
pour petitions like a hail-storm upon the House of Commons. If they did 
not do so—if they did not choose to go to the trouble of signing a paper— 
the Ministry would be justitied in saying that the people were indifferent. 
But if they persisted in their course after the people had unequivocally mani- 
fested their wishes, he would be prepared to stop the Supplies.” 

A public meeting of the inhabitants of St. Andrews Holborn and St. 
George the Martyr, on Thursday, adopted a petition to Parliament urging 
the appointment of a public prosecutor. 





Mr. Braidwood, the Superintendent of the London Fire-engine establish- 
ment, reports that the fires dunng the past year have been 868—an in- 
crease of 30 beyond those of the preceding year. The buildings totally 
destroyed or considerably damaged were 247-—nine less than the year be- 
fore ; those slightly damaged were 621—39 more than the year before. 
The chimnies on fire were 79, the “calls for assistance” 1038, the 
“false alarms” 91. The “ fatal fires’ were 17, and the number of 
lives lost 18. Nearly a hundred houses were seriously damaged by ex- 
ploding fireworks. 

The new suspension-bridge from Pimlico to Battersea, the first piles of 
which were driven last week, will cross the river in a direct line in front 
to the old Battersea Red House, so long known to and frequented by 
Cockney sportsmen. The Red House is to be pulled down entirely, and 
an elegant approach is to be made on the site of it and the gardens at- 
tached, to the Southern end of the bridge. On the North the bridge is 
to be approached by a road to be constructed running in a direct line 
from the chapel of St. Barnabas. Battersea Fields are still in their 
former ungainly state ; not a spade has as yet been put in the ground to 
make the new park; and the only appearance of alteration which can be 
seen is that of a new bank in course of being raised by the Water-works 
Company. 





At the Westminster County Court, on Tuesday, an action was brought by 
Baynes and othersagainst Mr. Charles Mathews, to recover 8/. 16s. 6¢. for ar- 
rears of salary accruing from the seasons of 1849 and 1850, whilst performing 
in the orchestra ef the Royal Lyceum Theatre. There were two other suits of 
the same nature from other musicians, but it was agreed that “ Baynes v. Ma- 
thews’’ should govern the others. After some evidence as to engagement, 
salary, &c., and the agent had stated he had no witnesses to call, his Honour 
said it was quite clear the defendant was liable; and he would give a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, with costs. Defendant's attorney observed, that there 
were two other similar actions, and he would consent to a like verdict in each 
case ; but he pleaded for time for payment. The three plaintiffs and the 
whole of the disbanded orchestra, who were present, loudly protested against 
any leniency being shown; the house was now taking 200/. per night, and 
if the money was not paid now they would never get it. It being intimated 
to the Court that above twenty like actions would follow these, and that the 
amount owing these musicians was 215/. his Honour ordered 2/. per week to 
be paid in each case. 

The January session of the Central Criminal Court opened on Monday. 
There were one hundred and nine prisoners for trial, with a prospect of 
about thirty additional commitments by the Grand Jury. 

In his charge to the Grand Jury, Mr. Recorder Wortley touched on the 
law applicable to the charge against Mr. Sloane and his wife. He had rea- 
son to believe that these parties would be jointly charged with a failure in 
their duty to give their servant proper food and sustenance, and with the 
commission of several direct assaults. ‘* Now, with regard to the first por- 
tion of the charge, when any person takes a child of tender years into his 
service, the law imposes upon him the duty of providing such child with all 
ow necessary food and sustenance. The question as to-how far a wife is 

iable for acts committed in the presence of her husband would also arise. 
With regard to the providing of sufficient food, it would appear that a wife 
1s primarily liable if she does not take care that a servant has proper food ; 
but there would be an additional question— whether the husband had given 
the wife the means to enable her to provide a sufficient quantity of food and 
other necessaries for the requirements of the family > and if it should appear 
that he had not done so, the wife, of course, would not be liable. He ap- 
prehended, however, that no difficulty of this sort would arise in the pre- 
Sent instance, because it appeared by the depositions that there was an 
abundant supply of food upon the premises, if the wife had chosen to adminis- 
ter it. With regard to the assaults, it is perfectly clear that a husband and 
wife could be indicted for their joint acts ; but in the ease now under con- 
sideration no difficulty as regards the position of the parties would appear to 
arise, because, according to the depositions, sovenel of the assaults which 
would form the subject of inquiry had been committed by the wife in the 


Jall the Representatives of London together, and ask them | 


| 
but Barnett’s religious scruples forbade the reeeipt of stolen goods on 


absence of her husband, and for those assaults she would be undoubtedly 
answerable.”’ 

The Grand Jury found a true bill against George Sloane and Theresa his 
wife, on Tuesday. On Wednesday, Mr. Clarkson and Mr. Bodkin applied on 
behalf of Mr. Sloane, for whom alone they were retained, to have the trial 
postponed till next session, three weeks hence, on the ground that the public 
excitement would make it impossible to have a fair trial yet. Mr. Huddlestone, 
for the West London Union, as prosecutors, opposed the application, but 
would willingly leave the Court to use its discretion. Mr. Justice Pattison 
deemed that the ground of application was substantial, and with Mr. Justice 
Talfourd ordered the postponement requested. 

In the course of his speech, Mr. Clarkson declared that Mrs. Sloane is not 
now in this country ; and he seemed to disclaim countenancing the idea that 
she will surrender to be tried next session. 

The trial of Moses Barnett, for feloniously inciting Henry Sellers, am 
errand-boy, to rob his master of indigo and sell it to Barnett for about one- 
fifth of its value, possessed some dramatic interest. Sellers was in the ser- 


| vice of Messrs. Wych, Newman, and Co., commission-agents in St. Mary 


Axe. In October last he was standing with another errand-boy in Mincing 
Lane, when the prisoner, a Jew dealer, called “ Boy!’ and beckoned him, 


Sellers went, and Barnett asked him questions about his employers, and the 


’ rate of his wages, and suggested that the wages were too low. The boy said, 


he knew his wages were small, but his work was light, and his master kind, 
so he was satistied. Barnett asked if the master had no indigo-samples ? 
The boy said, no, they always returned the samples t» the warehouses ; and 
he was not allowed the dust for perquisites. The Jew again suggested that 
the wages, 5s. a week, were low; and, after considering, said he could tell 
the boy how to get more money. We take the account of the boy, who 
seems to have fallen from weakness rather than natural depravity 

* Barnett said, * Your ma g say a hundred, and 
if you take a square out of each, you will have a hundred ounces, and bring them t« 
me, and I shall buy them of you.’ | give for 


ter has a great many indige-samples 


He did not then say how much he would g 






them. I told him I would not doit, and that an honest penry was worth 

shilling. Then the other boy came up and said, ‘ Wych, Lam going” (We go by 
our masters’ names.) I said, * Good bye, Wood.’ That's his employe Wood then 
went through the sale-room, and Barnett left me and followed him.” It appears 
that he overtook and tried to corrupt the youth Wood, but without success a | 
saw the prisoner again the next day; and frequently between that time and the 6th 
of December— perhaps three times a week or more ; but I shunned him as much as I 
could. He always came up to me and asked me if I had made up my mind. On 
Friday the 6th of December, I saw him between Kent Street and Crutched Friars. 
The sales were over then, and I was out of employment, and had had no work during 
the whole of the week. I was standing thinking; and he came up te me and askec 





me what I was a breaking my head about when the golden ball was se near my hand!” 

The youth now yielded, and consented to bring some indigo on Saturday ; 
is 
Sellers took him five pounds of indigo, wort. 
At the door of the old-clothes-shop of Bar- 
she let him in, and called *“ Bar- 


Sabbath, so Monday was fixed. 
from 5s. 6/. to Gs. per pound, 


nett, Mrs. Barnett was waiting for him ; 

ney.’ Barney came out of his parlour, and weighed the indigo - he pre- 
tended it was only three pounds; but the youth knew it was five, and told 
him so : the Jew then said, ‘* Oh, ah, T made a mistake,” and offered a pair 


of trousers in payment ; but at last he gave five shillings—not a fourth of 
the value. On another day, Barnett offered a meersehaum pipe in payment 
of six shillings : Sellers told him he wanted to make too much out of him— 
** He wanted six shillings for a pipe T could buy anywhere for half-a-crowr Ik 
praised the pipe up ; but I got off of it by telling him I did notsmoke. He gave me 
four shillings for the indigo. The wife came in and asked me whether I could get any 
saffron ; and I said I would see. She wanted the saffron to colour soup. ‘The saffron 
was sold at thirty-two shillings the pound : and Barnett said he we uld give me a 
good price, fourpence an ounce I went next day to my master’s and looked out for 
some saffron, but could get none; but I brought four pounds of cochineal, for which 
I got four shillings from Barnett. On the following day I stole five pounds mere of 
the indigo, and brought it to Barnett ; and he said, * You are going on any way, like 
aman that drinks.’ I told him T could'nt do any better. I spoke insolently to him, 
but I don’t recollect the very words ; and he said, ‘ Take care, or I'll split On the 
following morning I stole about ten pounds more ef indigo, and was detected.” 
the boy was sent as usual to Barnett with it; 
and an officer watched while the sale of it was conducted. When the boy 
came out with the money, the Police entered, and arrested Barnett. They 
found a vast quantity of miscellancous goods, although the shop on the out- 
side appeared to be that of an old-clothes dealer only. Mr. Gregory, an 
attorney who had bought fruit of Barnett for thirty years, and Mr. Cohen, 
who had known him for twelve years, gave him the character of «a * par- 
ticularly honest man.’’ The Jury found him guilty. 


The indigo was marked ; 


In addition tothe reward of 20/. offered by the West London Union, Go- 
vernment has offered a reward of 302, for the apprehension of Mrs. Sloane. 
The active pursuit now made by the Police has led to absurd and disagree- 
able mistakes. A lady living at Chelsea, who had the misfortune to be mis- 
identified with the criminal Mrs. Manning, has been similarly mistaken for 
Mrs. Sloane. The Police entered her house, and thought that her _ 
exactly tallied with the description of Mrs. Sloane; and it was not till Jan 
Wilbred had been brought in a cab to confirm the indignant diselaimer af 
the lady, that the mistake was established. The lady is eecentric : she 
loaded the officers with epithets at first, but in the end gave them an invi- 
tation to tea for next evening. 

Mr. Sirrell, the refiner who was tried for receiving stolen goods, and 
acquitted, has, it is said, commenced legal proceedings against Mr. Lund, of 
the Metropolitan Detective Force, to recover compensation for loss occasioned 
by the compulsory closing of his premises. 

A burglar in the house of Mrs. Charratt, 24 Soho Square, was secured, 
early on Saturday morning, under satisfactory cireumstanees. James Dock, 
the coachman of Mrs. Charratt, sleeps in the middle drawingroom of his 
mistress’s house, for its protection; at two on Saturday morning he was 
awakened by a noise in his room, and presently saw a man open a door; he 
leaped out of bed, and the intruder as promptly leaped from the window on 
to the top of the door-porch ; Dock pursued, and descending from the win- 
dow grappled with the fugitive ; a sharp struggle for mastery ended in the 
fall of the robber off the porch. Dock was about to descend into thé 
street and renew the struggle, when he heard a friendly voice say, * I’ve 
got him, Sir’’; and he found that a Policeman had opportunely come up 
and caught the robber as he was rising from the ground, “ very mueh hurt 
and faint.” At the Police station, the prisoner gave the name of James 
Harwood. Dock was praised by the Magistrate for his prompt energy. 

A den of young thieves has been discovered in a sort of chamber left in 
the under-ground masonry of an arch under the terminus of the South-~ 
western Railway, York Road, Lambeth. A lad recently charged with thet 
confessed to his mother that he had become connected with a gang of twenty- 
two boys, who called themselves “the twenty thieves,” and lived in a cave 
under the terminus. Sergeants Harris and Jones went on Sunday morning 
on a voyage of discovery; and after several hours’ search, discovered soni 
foot-tracks which led them to the entrance of the retreat,—a small hole in 
the briek-work, which looked more like what would be oceasioned by th 
wearing away of drainage-water than the entrance to any habitation. 
Creeping through the opening, they found themselves in a chamber too low 
for om to stand upright in; at the darkest end of which were crouched 
five boys. On a general inspection, the constables found a portable fire 
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place, and a cooking apparatus, “most ingeniously fitted up with nearly | 
everything convenient for domestic use’; a place to keep the victuals in | 
was sunk in the ground, and secured from dirt by a lid similar to the iron | 
grating over the area coal-vaults usual in public streets. By fastening boards | 
and canvass up to the cave, the boys had succeeded in keeping out the wea- | 
ther, whilst a quantity of straw served them for a bed. The five boys found | 
in possession were removed to the Police station. 





Near the Boxmoor station on the North-western Railway, last Saturday, 
an express-train ran into a goods-train, which had drawn up on account of 
the lameness of its engine. The driver and guard of the express-train saw 
the goods-train when nearly a thousand yards from it; but their pace was 
great—thirty-five miles an hour, and the rails were slippery from a shower 
that had just fallen ; so they could not do more than slacken their rate down 
to about eight miles an hour at the moment of coming in contact with the 
standing carriages. The driver and the stoker of the express-train leaped 
off their engine at the instant of collision : the first escaped without material 
hurt, but the second entangled his foot, fell on the road, and was taken up 
insensible; he revived under the application of stimulants, but has been 
dangerously bruised. Twelve or fourteen passengers suffered more or less ; 
one lady lost her teeth. 

In the course of erecting some large granaries at the King’s Cross terminus 
of the Great Northern Railway, an iron girder was lifted by shears to the 
top of a column that is to form one of the supporters of the roof. At the 
moment the girder was at its greatest height, the shears slipped, a gye-rope 
gave way under the vibratory strain, and the ponderous mass fell into a 
canal, carrying everything with it in its course. James Kendal, carpenter, 
was killed on the spot, and Green has since died in the University Hospital. 
A Coroner’s inquest on the body of Kendal found that the cause of death 
was accidental. 





Che Prouinres. 

The Earl of Dunraven (late Viscount Adare) has resigned his seat in 
Parliament for Glamorganshire, by accepting the Chiltern Hundreds. 
His reason for resigning is the close official relation, as Lord-Licutenant, 
which has lately connected him with the Irish county of Limerick. 

A meeting in the county of the Land’s End—Cornwall—preserves in 
lingering existence the provincial feature of excitement on the Papal 
measures. In point of leading personages on the platform, the meeting 
was a very influential exponent of fecling; but the tone taken by Sir 
Charles Lemon at starting was so discreet, and indicative of guarded 
caution in the party he represents, that the subsequent vivacity of his 
attack on Tractarianism did not produce the marked diversion that has 
occurred at other meetings, although warm demurrage was shown both 
from the platform and from the body of the meeting against the attack. 

Sir Charles thought it clear, “the English people Be been subjected to 
insult, which required if not to be resented at least to be repelled. He did 
not go beyond that, nor share in the apprehensions of many that we are at 
this moment exposed to any great danger from the Papal aggression. If 
those more conversant with public business than he was should bring in a 
bill without trenching or encroaching in any way on the liberties of all 
classes of the people, to that he should certainly give his support. . . . . 
Suppose it happened that they could not deal with this matter either by law 
or legislation, on that account would this agression of the Pope pass unre- 
buked >? Certainly not. These great national demonstrations were a 
rebuke.” 

At the Knutsford Quarter-Sessions an application was made by Mr. 
Case for 300/., the amount for incidental expenses incurred in sustaining 
an extra force of military and police while executing certain warrants at 
Birkenhead arising out of the late disturbances. 


The Manchester journals report the commencement of a local educa- 
tional movement parallel with that of the National Public Schools Asso- 
ciation, but with a seeming tendency towards the goal of Government 
countenance, A “very large and influential meeting of laity, clergy, and 
Dissenting ministers,” met in the Mayor’s parlour in the Town-hall on 
Monday, to canvass “suggestions and marginal notes for a bill’’ embody- 
ing a scheme for promoting education in Manchester and Salford by 
means of local rates. The plan, as explained by its formal author, the 
Reverend Mr. Richson, in a document printed for private circulation, 
seems to have been suggested by, and to much based upon, the fact 
that there is a vast amount of unused or unoccupied school-room within 
= boroughs of Manchester and Salford, which might be profitably em- 
Pp oyed— 

“ Estimating the total population at 370,000, and assuming that one-sixth 
of them, children between four and fourteen years of age, would probably 
avail themselves of free education, there would be 62,000 requiring educa- 
tion. But this assumes that each child continues to attend school for ten 
years, whereas the average period is less than three years. If, then, the 
average attendance could be raised even to five years, the number for whom 
aceommodation is required is only 31,000, or 25,000 for Manchester and 
6000 for Salford. Now, there is a return, showing that, in the existing 
Church Schools here, accommodation is already provided for 30,050 children, 
allowing each child six square feet; whereas the number of day scholars is 
only 9500 in the Church Schools, leaving redundant room for day scholars, 
vbove what is now used, sufficient for 20,500 in the Church Schools. The 

mount of accommodation daily available in the schools of all other religious 
denominations in these boroughs, Mr. Richson computes at above 36,000, al- 
lowing six feet of space for each child; the number of day scholars now at- 
tending in these schools, he states to be only 9000, leaving a surplus of 
accommodation for 27,000 more than now attend daily, in the Dissenting 
and other school-rooms. This shows accommodation already existing in the 
school-rooms of Manchester and Salford for 47,500 children above the num- 
ber who now attend. The number of Snnday scholars in the Church Schools 
poe stated at 25,000, and the Sunday mm hr in other religious schools at 

The leading points of the plan appear to be these,—the right of free 
education to be secured to every inhabitant of the two boroughs ; the cost 
to be levied by local rates, which are never to exceed fivepence in the 
pound per annum ; and the management [ financial, one es is to be 
given to committees elected by the Municipal Councils out of their own 
members. A guarantee is given that the religious convictions of “all 
parties are to be respected and equally protected” by the arrangements 
that, in all existing schools admitted into union, “no creed or formulary 
shall be taught to the children to which their parents or lawful guardians 
may in writing object”’; and in all new schools, “no distinctive creed 
whatever is to be taught within the ordinary school-hours, although the 
daily reading of the Scriptures is to be provided for” : ‘the management 
of the latter class of schools is to be in the hands of exclusively lay per- | 





(Saturday, 





sons.” But the official features of the plan are the fundamental prin- 
ciples, “that the assistance of her Majesty’s Inspectors is to be obtained 
in estimating the educational wants of any locality ; and that no school 
is to be erected by the District Committees, and no land to be purchased 
for such purpose, without the sanction of the Committee of Privy Council 
on Education.” 

The proceedings of the mecting lasted three hours, and resulted in a 
resolution favourable to the general principle of the scheme. The Bisho 
of Manchester was to be asked to join the General Committee ; which 
includes the names of Mr. Heywood, M.P., Mr. Kershaw, M.P., the 
Dean of Manchester, the Reverend Hugh Stowell, and other clergymen, 
with several Dissenting ministers. A Sub-Committee, to consider the 
details of the measure, was formed of the following gentlemen—“ W. 
Entwistle (banker), Richard Birley, T. P. Bunting (solicitor), D. Maude 
magistrate), R. J. Jones, Robert Hampton, 8. Heelis, Samuel Fletcher, 

. A. Turner, G. R. Chappell, Robert Brandt, Reverend C. Richson, Reve- 
rend W. Birley.” 

Dr. Edward Frankland has been appointed to the chair of Chemistry 
in Owen's College at Manchester. 


The agitation against the paper-tax has received an impulse from a re- 
solution passed by the Town-Council of Birmingham, after a discussion 
which was opposed by one or two Councillors. Alderman Baldwin moved 
the adoption of a petition to Parliament against the taxes on paper and 
advertisements, and the stamp-duty on newspapers; especially founding 
his case on the grievances in connexion with the paper-tax, which he 
himself as a manufacturer effectively pointed out. Mr. Baldwin stated 
that if the paper-tax were repealed, he alone could give employment to 
five hundred additional persons within twelve months. Mr. Charles 
Sturge seconded the motion, and spoke especially against the penny- 
stamp. Alderman Smith and Alderman Martineau opposed the motion, 
as more fitting for the consideration of the Chamber of Commerce. Al- 
derman Muntz declared against the principle of giving up altogether the 
discussion of such subjects: the town of Birmingham pays a larger pro- 
portionate share of the paper-duty than any community in the empire. 
The motion was carried almost unanimously ; Alderman Martineau and 
Mr. Cox alone holding up their hands against it. 


Jonathan Whitley Cooper, a solicitor practising at Norwich, was tried 
at the Norwich Sessions, on Tuesday, on a charge of obtaining unlawfully, 
and by false pretences, the sum of 5/. 6s. from a Mr. Richard Mills Burrell, 
hair-manufacturer, of that town. The false pretence alledged was, that 
the traverser had been filing certain pleadings in an action at the suit of 
the prosecutor, for the expenses of which he had received the sum in question, 
which pleadings had not in point of fact been filed. The case having been 
distinctly proved, the Jury found a verdict of “Guilty”; and the prisoner 
was sentenced to be imprisoned and kept to hard labour for twelve calendar 
months. 


The unsafety of lone houses has been strikingly shown by the cireum- 
stances of a burglary at Downlands, the residence of the Misses Farnscombe, 
near Uckfield, which is six miles North of Lewes, and as many miles South- 
west of Tunbridge Wells. The Misses Farnscombe have only one confidential 
man-servant to live on their premises, Thomas Wood : his bedroom is on the 
same floor with those of his mistresses; and for quickness of communication, 
in case of alarm, his door was always kept open at night. Wood was armed 
with a loaded gun and a sword. The lawn of the residence of Downlands 
abuts on the road from Isfield to Ringle’s Cross-gate, and at its rear is a deep 
wood. On the night of Thursday last week, a night exceedingly dark and 
tempestuous, seven men broke away the lattice-window of the dairy, and so 
gained access to a window through which they broke into the cellar; and 
from the cellar they got through a locked and bolted door into the kitchen. 
From the kitchen issued two staircases, one of which led to the ladies’ bed- 
room, and the other to Wood's bedroom; the robbers knew which to follow, 
and went by stealth to Wood’s door-sill; thence they rushed in upon him; 
he became aware of their presence just the moment before they made their 
rush, leaped out of bed, and got hold of his gun; but one of the men closed 
on him before he could bring the gun to a level, and felled him with a blow 
from the butt-end of a heavy pistol. The gang then wrested his gun away, 
and mounted guard over him while it was deliberated what should be their 
next step. All five were armed with pistols; all wore masks; and they ap- 

ared to obey a leader, who ordered the others with threats of violence. 

wo of the men urged that Wood should be killed for having seized his 
gun; but this counsel was overruled. They called him by his fami- 
liar name, “‘Tom”; and demanded the money and plate of his mis- 
tresses. Three of them then burst through the panels of the door of a 
dressingroom adjoining the bedroom of Miss Susan Farnscombe, and threat- 
ened her with Wood's sword; she screamed; Wood prevailed on the two 
men who guarded him to interfere and protect her; they did so, and she 
as well as her sister thenceforward behaved with ealm self- possession. The 
robbers remained in the house for two hours; passing rapidly from room to 
room, breaking open every repository, and taking possession of everything in 
the shape of plate, money, or bank security. Of the ladies’ property they 
carried away about 100/. in bank-notes, all the plate, two watehes, and all 
their trinkets; from Wood's room they took about 20/., a watch, and a gun. 
They departed at about five in the morning, while it was still dark. At one 
o'clock on that night, some persons returning home from a party had noted 
seven men on the road near Downlands ; at half-past five the brother-in-law 
of Wood met seven men near Ringle’s Cross-gate. Wood's sword was found 
near the Cross-gate, his gun was found in the river near Maresfield tanyard, 
and one of the masks worn by the burglars was picked up on the road. 

Six of the burglars have been arrested. The apprehension of three of 
them was accidental, and took place on the evening of the burglary, on 
another charge. The names of these three are John Hamilton, John Smith, 
and James Smith. They were at a village called Groombridge, where Ha- 
milton gave John Smith into custody on a charge of having taken a sove- 
reign from him. In the mean time, the Police of the Tunbridge Wells 
district having received intelligence of a burglary committed at a Mr. Ken- 
ward's at Hartfield, and thinking the whole party suspicious characters, 
pa to search them, and found upon them a five-pound note of the 

ewes bank, a coat, umbrella, and mask. These were taken to Downlands, 
and the coat and umbrella were at once recognized by the butler and house- 
keeper of the Misses Farnscombe. ‘Two more, named Hillyer and Morgan, 
were captured, after a desperate resistance, by the Guildford Police, in a 
beer-shop in that town, and several of the articles stolen from the house at 
Downlands found upon them. Another man, named Joseph Carter, was 
taken at Woking; on whose person was also found part of the stolen pro- 
perty, and a pistol loaded with slugs. Morgan has been identified by the 

utler as the man who knocked him down with the pistol, and Carter as the 
man who kept guard over him. 
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xtensive robbery was committed at Liverpool on Sunday, from the 
RA of Messrs. Clark and Morris, silversmiths. ‘ The rm of Messrs. 
lark and Morris is somewhat conspicuous, and has a double frontage, in 
Church Street and Tarleton Street. The firm also occupy a cellar, which is 
entered by a trap-door from the back part of the shop. is door was found 
open, and an iron plate fixed for security against the partition-wall of the 
next cellar had been partially bent down so as to admit the body of a man, 
the brick-work behind having been removed to a ay og extent. The 
adjoining cellar, it appears, is used for storing coals by Mr. Jones, the litho- 
grapher, who occupies offices in Tarleton Street. These offices, which are 
art of a range, and are only tenanted, are immediately at the back of 
Ficus. Clark and Morris’s establishment; and the entrance to Mr. Jones's 


cellar is at the end of a ground-floor passage at the side of the stairs. The 
wall of the passage which adjoins Messrs. Clark and Morris’s > is pro- 


tected by iron bars ; but, strange to say, the entrance to the cella: had been 
completely overlooked. The lock of the door to Mr. Jones’s cellar appears to 
have been picked, and also that of the door communicating with the strect. 
The burglars then removed the bricks of the partition-wall alluded to, bent 
down the iron plate, and thus gained access to the shop.’’ The partners do 
not reside at the place of business; and the robbery was discovered by Mr. 
Clark on Monday morning. He found the shop in perfect confusion ; jewel- 
lery and watches worth some 1800/. had been carried off. The thieves ap- 

rar to have been disturbed ; for they left behind a case of valuable diamond 
rings, and several other articles small in bulk, which were conspicuously 

laced. Four or five suspicious persons had been noticed in the vicinity on 
Binday evening. 

The premises of Mr, Beardsell, manufacturer at Holmfirth, have been fre- 
quently visited by a thief, who has taken away pieces of cloth : on the night 
of Tuesday last, a son of Mr Beardsell_ kept watch, and saw a young) man 
appear and appropriate a piece of cloth. He leaped out of ambush, and 
seized the robber; who, aftera struggle, broke loose, leaving behind a frag- 
ment of his waistcoat, and took to his heels. The young watcher pursued 
for a short distance, and fired three barrels of a revolving pistol after the 
fugitive, but seemingly without effect. On the following Thursday, how- 
ever, Alexandcr Hollingworth was arrested by the Police ; and that same 
night he was taken into the hospital in a bad state from ball and shot 
wounds, which threatened lock-jaw. 


The son of Major John B. Orde, of Westwood Hall, near Wooller in 
Northumberland, and a schoolfellow, were passing through a fence with a 
loaded gun. Young Thomas Orde leaped the fence, and held out his hand 
forthe gun. His schoolfellow tried to pass it butt foremost, but it was too 
heavy for his strength, and it was passed muzzle foremost; a branch caught 
the trigger, and the charge was instantly lodged in young Orde’s side just 
below his breast. He cried, “I am shot !*’ staggered, and fell with his face 
into the water. His companion raised and held him till assistance came ; but 
before a surgeon arrived the youth was dead, 

Crook, a nail-maker at Birmingham, returned home on Thursday evening 
to his young wife, whom he had married only a fortnight before, affection- 
ately saluted her, and asked her to get him a nice eup of tea. She 
was busy in this duty, stooping before the fire toasting some bread, 
when her husband took up a gun that had just before been placed against 
the wall by Lockley, their fellow-tenant in the house, who had been shoot- 
ing birds in the garden. As Crook lifted the gun the charge exploded, and 
his wife sank quietly forward as if fainting: Mrs. Lockley ran and clasped 
her in her arms, and found her dead—the shot had entered her brain. Voor 
Crook became frantie with grief; tearing his hair and uttering self-accusa- 
tions. A Coroner's inquest found that the fatality was purely accidental. 


IRELAND. 
The following correspondence between the Irish Prelates of “ the United 
Church of England and Ireland” and the chief of the English Prelates 





of the same United Church appeared in the Dublin Evening Packet of 


Saturday. 
“ To his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

“We, the undersigned Archbishops and Bishops of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, have scen in the public prints a document entitled 
* An humble address of the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land, aud commencing with the following words—* May it please your Ma- 
jesty, we, the Archbishops and undersigned Bishops of the Church of Eng- 
and, approach your Majesty,’ Ke. It is with much regret, and not without 
apprehension, that we have observed the title by which your Grave and the 
Archbishop of York, together with the Suffragan Bishops of the two provin- 
ces under your jurisdiction, have designated yourselves in addressing our 
Sovereign ; a title which, we beg permission to say, is unknown to the law of 
the land, and which imports a virtual denial of the fifth article of Union 
between England and Ireland. Your Grace is aware that, by the statute 
39th and 40th George III. c. 67, it is enacted, ‘ That the Churches of Eng- 
land and Ireland, as now by law established, be united into one Protestant 
a Church, to be called ‘the United Church of England and Ireland.’ 

ne titlepage of our Book of Common Prayer, and the form of Ordaining 
Priests, bear their solemn testimony to the incorporation of the two Churches 
into one, and to the designation by which that one Chureh is to be known. 

“ We have painfully felt that, of late years, as well in legislating on ec- 

clesiastical affairs as on many public occasions, a disposition has been mani- 
fested to regard the Irish provinces of the United Chureh as if they did not 
form an integral portion of the one Church of the nation. 
ous that the Irish branch of the Church is peculiarly exposed to the attacks 
of its enemies; and we are on that account the more apprehensive of any 
step being taken which has a tendency, even in appearanee, to dissociate our 
a and bishoprics from that great community with which it is our 
lappiness, and, we hope, our safety, to be identified. We therefore not 
unnaturally fear the effect which may be produced by a movement on the 
part of our English brethren against a common adversary, in which they 
ave not only acted without any concert or communication with us, but 
have styled themselves by a name which would seem to intimate that they 
are Prelates of a separate Church from ours, and wish to appear so before 
her Majesty. 

“We beg to assure your Grace, that, in submitting this statement to your 
consideration, we are not actuated by any wounded feeling of disappoint- 
ment or of dissatisfaction; but we deem that we owe it to the Church in 
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We are consci- | 


} nominated by Government to the office of Inspector of Dissenting 


| England. 


which we bear office, to guard, as far us is in our power, against a separation | 


being made between the component parts of the National Church, which 
were most solemnly and authoritatively united together in one. We confi- 


adopted inadvertently, and not from a design to disclaim a connexion with 
the provinces of Armagh and Dublin. And we trust that we may reckon on 

ving the aid, the sympathy, and the prayers of the Archbishops and Bi- 
shops of the provinces of Canterbury and York in whatever difficulties and 
dangers may yet await our portion of the Church. 

“We would respectfully request of your Grace to communicate this ex- 
ression of our sentiments to the several Prelates who signed the address to 
er Majesty. 

(Signed) “John G. Armagh, Rd. Dublin, Thos. 8. Meath, J. Kilmore 


Thos, Tuam, &e., J. T. Ossory and Ferns, Robt. Cashel, &c., James Cork an 
Cloyne, Rob. Down and Connor, Wm. Limerick Ardfert and Aghadoe.”’ 
“ Addington, Croydon, Dee. 31, 1850. 

“My Lord Archbishop—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of a letter, signed 
by your Grace, by the Archbishop of Dublin, and by all the Irish Bishops, 
referring to the recent address of the English bench to her Majesty, in 
which they were styled ‘the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of 
England.’ 

“I am anxious to assure your Grace, and my other Right Reverend 
brethren in Ireland, that this designation did not originate in any desire to 
represent ourselves as a separate body, but was employed solely because in 
the present instance ‘the movement of the common adversary” was imme- 
diately directed against ourselves. ; 

“Tt did not appear to any of the Bishops whom I had the opportunity of 
consulting, that we could properly invite the Irish Bishops to complain of an 
aggression which only affected the Church in England. 

“At the same time, I am ready, for my own part, to acknowledge that the 
document would have been more correctly worded if it had been written in 
the name of the English Archbishops and Bishops of the United Church of 
England and Ireland. It would have been better to have indicted an inhar- 
monious sentence than to have given ground for the apprehensions expressed 
in your Grace’s letter. 

“IT will take an early opportunity of communicating the letter to my 
episcopal brethren, who at present are dispersed in their various dioceses. 
But lean venture to say, in their behalf, that we all consider the Irish 
branch of the United Church to be so closely identified with our own, that if 
one member suffers the other cannot fail to suffer with it; and that in all 
eases where codperation is desirable or practicable, we shall be ready to act 
with your Grace and the other Irish Prelates as an united body. 

“T remain, my Lord Archbishop, your Grace’s faithful servant, 
“J. B. Can ruar. 

“Tis Grace the Archbishop of Armagh.” 

The papers have published the following declaration by Irish Members 
of Parliament against any reénactment of religious disabilities — 

“We, the undersigned, deem it our duty at the present juncture to declare 
our unalterable attachment to the principles of civil and religious liberty, 
and our determination to oppose by every constitutional means any measure 
tending to interfere by legislative enactment with the discipline or doctrine 
of any portion of the Queen’s subjects. 

(Signed by) “M. J. Blake, Castlereagh, M. E. Corbally, W. Sharman 
Crawford, J. T. Devereux, W. Fagan, J. Fagan, RK. M. Fox, H. Grattan, J. 
Greene, RK. Keatinge, C. Lawless, W. Torrens M‘Cullagh, N. V. Maher, W. 
Monsell, T. Meagher, G. HL. Moore, J. O' Brien, T. O’Brien, M. O'Connell, J. 
O'Connell, A. O'Flaherty, The O'Gorman Mahon, G. Ouseley Higgins, M. 
Power, N. Power, E. Burke Roche, J. Reynolds, J. Sadleir, Francis Scully, 
J. Hf. Talbot.” 

The friends of Mr. John O'Connell in Limerick are endeavouring to 
get up a “testimonial” to him, in the shape of a sum of money to enable 
him to retain his seat in Parliament. If they meet with no more sym- 
pathy than is shown by Mr, G. Il. Moore, the Member for Mayo County, 
the testimonial will not be magnificent. Mr. Moore writes, from Mor- 
rison’s Hotel, on the 7th January— 

“ Dear Sir—I have just received a parcel of letters from the country, 
which have been lying there for some time to my address. Amongst them 
I find a letter from you, inviting me to a kind of conference or preliminary 
meeting in Dublin; and another from a friend, directing my attention to a 
report in the Freeman's Journal, by which I find that a speech of mine, de- 
livered at a Mayo meeting, has been subjected to your uncivil criticism, as 
well as to the excruciating ordeal of your disparaging praise. To the one 
and the other I bow with equal resignation; but 1 cannot permit you to 
sert, with impunity, that I have sneered at the memory of that great and 
good man whose name you bear, The rights of our country and the liber- 
ties of our religion would be but ill defended by a sneer cast upon the glori- 
ous advocate by whom that country was so long served and that religion re- 
deemed from bondage ; and, had I been guilty of such an act, and upon such 
an oceasion, I should have deserved deeper censure than the poverty of your 
vocabulary has enabled you to use... .. . Take my advice, my dear Sir, 
and leave your father’s memory alone—it can take care of itself. It is far 
too great to be affected by a sneer of mine, were I capable of uttering such. 
O'Connell has left behind him the memory of an illustrious Irishman; a 
memory which I verily believe that Irishmen of every party are inclined to 
treat with respect. Have better faith in your father’s glory, and less confi- 
dence in the virtue of such assistance as your own petulant advocacy can 
supply ‘ : 

** With regard to the preliminary meeting in Dublin, to which you are so 
good as to invite me, I think it right to remind you, that the penal measures 
which are about to inaugurate the ee 5 | session of 1851 are likely 
to apply peculiarly, perhaps exclusively, to the English Catholics; and that 
any measures that may be resolved upon, without their concurrence, would 
be necessarily imperfect, and possibly injurious to the cause which 1 believe 
you to have sincerely at heart.” 


SCOTLAND. 
There was an “ educational demonstration” of no common importance 
and interest at Edinburgh on Monday last. Dr. Gunn, one of the most ac- 
complished scholars and successful teachers of the day, had been recently 


as- 





schools 
in Scotland. That appointment the Free Church Education Committee 
thought proper to veto. This extraordinary step on the part of these 
reverend geitlemen, against a respected member of their own section of 
the Presbyterian Church, has elicited from his fellow citizens, and from 
a host of intelligent and philanthropic individuals in other parts of the 
kingdom, an expression of their esteem for Dr. Gunn’s genera! character, 
and their approbation of his conduct in the recent transaction, of which 
any man may be proud. A public dinner to him, in the Waterloo 
Rooms, was attended by the leading promoters of education in Edinburgh, 
lay and clerical, and by many who sympathize with them, some even from 
To any one who has watched the progress of the educational 
movement in Sotland, it will at once indicate the true catholicity of the 
assembly, that the Reverend Doctors Begg and Guthrie were seen seated 


- . i | at the same table with Messrs. James Simpson, Robert Chambers, and 
dently hope that the form of designation employed in your address was | oy hoe ae caliper o> a 


John Hill Burton. Mr. Sheriff Gordon presided ; and proposed the toast 
of the evening in a speech characterized by breadth of view, delicacy of 
tact, and earnest eloquence. Dr. Gunn, in returning thanks, stated his 
case with manly frankness but with dignified forbearance. All the speak- 
ing was elevated yet practical. The compliment paid to Dr. Gunn on this 
occasion was in fact a publie assertion of an important principle of na- 
tional education, quite as much as a well-merited tribute to an amiable 
and high-minded man; and in this point of view we may have more to 
say of it next week, 
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The statements at the annual mecting of the supporters of Dr. Guthrie’s 
Ragged Schools in Edinburgh, held on Tuesday in the Music Hall, was 
of-an inspiring character. The Duke-of Argyll presided; and Mr. Fox 
Maule, Sir-David Brewster, Professor Gregory, and leading clergymen of 
all denominations, appeared on the platform. In his characteristically 
well-filled opening speech, the Duke of Argyll stated several points on 
which the schools show a steady continuation of progress— 

During the past year, there has been a considerable increase in the total 
number of children which have passed through these schools. During the 

year the total number who have passed is 460; there are now on the roll 
279, which is 14 more than at the same period last year, and 63 more than 
at the same period of 1848. Formerly the immigrant Irish children were 
294 to the 150 of Scotch children; now the proportion is reversed, and the 
Scotch are 280 to the 180 Irish. No difficulty has been found in getting 
situations for the lads when they leave school. “I remember distinctly of 


being informed three or four years ago, by Lord Ashley, that one of the | 
greatest difficulties which they encountered in London was not so much get- | 


ting the children into the school, as disposing of them out of school. That 
was, indeed, at a period of great commercial depression.”” Now the superin- 
tendent is sometimes at a loss to settle the demands made on him. 
children be taken merely for their value, like articles at a bazaar, it will at 
least indicate that sound economical principles are in operation, which will 
maintain an effect after any excitement shall have passed away. 

The effects on juvenile crime surpass the striking effects already proclaimed. 
In 1847—that is, the first year of the operation of these schools—the total 
commitments were 4734, the centesimal proportion of children under four- 
teen being 5°6; in 1848, the commitments had increased to 5000, but the 
juvenile had decreased to 3 per cent; in 1849, there was a still further in- 
crease of the commitments to5709, but a diminution of 2 per cent in the juve- 
nile commitments; in 1850, there was a slight decrease in the total commit- 


ments, the numbers being 4865, and the juvenile percentage was reduced to 
| 


1 per cent. 

Dr. Guthrie stated that the cost of each of these 500 children is 5/. 
a year, and it requires a period of five years to complete the process; so 
“that the cost of finishing the 590 is 12,500/.—a large sum. 

But he could show a bigger on the other side. If the schools were shut 
= tomorrow, and the children restored again to the ignorance, poverty, cru- 
elty, and hardship of the life of the criminal, the cost of them would not be 
12,500/., but 150,000/. He did not know if it would ever happen, but if they 
went on at the present rate the governor of the prison would have nothing 
todo. They had as yet, however, only done a fourth part. 
2000/., nor 4000/., nor 6000/., but 10,000/. that was needed; and if they did 
not remove the evil in this way, they would have to do it in another and 
much more expensive way. They must go on contributing more largely 
than ever. 

Resolutions pledging the mecting to increased exertion for extending 
the operations of the institution were passed. 

Owing to the last very unsuccessful season in the salmon-fisheries of 
the Tay, it was anticipated that there would be a great fall in the rents 
this year; but upon those of the Earl of Wemyss, which were exposed 
by roup on Friday last, the reduction was only about 2007. upon a rental 
of 1800/. The total amount this year was 1588/. There were a great 
many presevt, and considerable competition. For the Town's fishings 
there were no offerers, excepting for the small stations of Cally, Wheel, 
and Veunels, which let at 44/. and 26/. as they were exposed at a mini- 
mum sum.-—Lidinburgh Courant. 





Farvignu and Colonial. 

France.—The insults heaped on the Ministry by the majority of the 

> Assenzbly have brought on a crisis which ended in the resignation of the 
whole Cabinet. The Jt newspaper, in commenting upon the conse- 

quences of a resistance which might possibly have been made to the mea- 

sures taken by M, Baze to liberate M. Mauguin from the prison of the 

Rue de Clichy, published textual extracts from what it stated to be “the 

general and permanent instructions of the Commander-in-chief of the 

Army of Paris,” General Changarnier, to the troops under his command. 

The extracts contemned the authority of the Representatives, and were 


of a generally short and sharp nature, very shocking to the unprofessional , 


mind—~ 

“1. Net to aecede to any requisition unless after having orders from the 
Lieutenant-General. 2. To be without pity for all National Guards found 
on the side of the insurgents. 4. Not to obey the Representatives. 7. To 
shoot on the instant all traitors. 8. To fall on all persons ropaguting false 
news, such as the death of the General-in-chief. 11. All the soldiers ab- 
staining from acting during the combat to be shot.” 

The publication of these orders raised an extraordinary ferment; and 
in the Assembly, on Friday, M. Napoleon Bonaparte demanded to put 
some questions concerning them to the Minister of War, General Schramm. 
‘The demand instantly set the Assembly in an uproar; cries of ‘ This day 
three months!"’ “‘ Monday!” “ Immediate!’’ opposing each other from 
all parts. M. Dupin put the question of ‘three months,” and it was re- 
jected with great outcries. Votes were taken on the other motions for 
delay, or evasion; and were similarly negatived, General Changarnier 
himself voting with the majority. ‘ Immediate’’ permission being given, 
M. Napoleon Bonaparte reierred to the “ semi-ofticial "’ article, and made 
his criticisms — 

If it lad been signed by Radetzky or Windischgriitz, he should have found 
it quite simple. It pretended to take the troops from the command of the 
Minister ef War a the President of the Republic; and it violated article 
32 of the Constitution, which empowers the Assembly to call out the public 
foree in its own protection. He moved, that “The Assembly, censuring the 
instructious given to the troops under the Commander-in-chief, requests the 
Minister of War to modify them, and passes to the order of the day.” 

The Minister of War stated, that in desiring adjournment he did not 
wish evasion. The interpellations related to a matter which had taken 
place twenty-nine months ago, and on which it was impossible for him 
to give any explanations in an instant, as the document spoken of could 
not-be found in the office of his department. 

Several voices called for “ the order of the day pure and simple. 
General Changarnier begged leave to give the explanation the Minister of 
War was unable to give— 

“ The document in question does not exist; it never has existed, for if it 
had it could still be found. In spite of the care taken by the Yatrie to make 
am.erratum with intent that the order should be textual, I positively de- 
clare that no permanent or temporary instructions of the kind published 


” 


have ever emanated from the Commander-in-chief of the Army of Paris. In 
these which he has considered it his duty to address to the troops under his 
orders, the constitutional right of the Assembly to order out the troops has 
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never been called in question. It is very true, that when, under the govern- 
ment of my honourable comrade General Cuvaignac, I was placed at the head 
of the: National Guard, I published:an order, which, when I united to that 
command that of the troops ofthe First Military Division, was.also imme- 
diately communicated :to them: that order, which I considered it my duty 
to issue, prescribed all the precautions to be taken to secure the regular 
transmission of-orders:and unity of command in time of combat. I may add, 
that all the Governments which have succeeded each other since that period 
have approved of that order; and the Jatrie might, for the sake of having 
it correct, have taken it from the journals of the time.” 

General Changarnier held forth a paper in his hand, and offered to read 
it as the order which had been issued ; but the Assembly with accla- 
mations declined to test its contents. He then observed, ‘* Such ave the 
explanations I have to give’; and left the tribune, amidst a tumult of 
applause from every quarter except the high Mountain and the Ministerial 
benches. M. Napoleon Bonaparte reascended the tribune, but could not 
make his voice heard for an instant, so strong were the manifestations 
against him. ‘he order of the day “ pure and simple ”’ was again called 
for, with deafening shouts ; and was passed, only two members holding 
up their hands against it. The Assembly broke up ina state of great 
excitement. 

On that evening there was a stormy council at the Palace of the Elysée. 
The President deemed the act of the majority in refusing the uniform 
courtesy of a day's preparation for answering an interpellation a more 
marked contempt than had yet been offered: he declared it intolerable 


| that the majority should thus put itself in opposition to the Executive 
| Government ; and he interpreted the act of General Changarnier as an 


open siding with his antagonists. Some of the Ministers were of this 
view, but the majority were of opinion that General Changarnier had not 
committed himself irretrievably : the latter opinion prevailed, and it was 
resolved that the crisis should be struggled through. On Saturday, how- 
ever, the Assembly gave a fresh instance of its distrust of the 
Executive, and the Ministry found its position no longer tenable. In 
choosing officers for the month, the Assembly reélected as Questors 
General Leflo and Baze and de VPanat, three of the most 
prominent of the Representatives who supported M. Yon against the 
Minister of the Interior; and in the Ninth Bureau, M. Leon Faucher, 
the personal friend of President Bonaparte, was rejected, in favour of 
M. Lepelleticr d’Aulnay. The Ministry knew that these further blows 
were aimed.at themselves and the President ; they immediately resigned 
en masse; and the President accepted their resignation, only requesting 
them to retain office provisionally till he had combined another Cabinet. 
For the rest of what has taken place, it may be described as speculation 
and rumour, from every point of view and by every party. It is said 
that M. Odilon Barrot, M. Abbatucci, and even M. Billault of the extreme 
Left, have been commissioned to group a Cabinet; and then again it has 
been denied: that any one of these, or of others who are added—M. Thiers, 
M. Molé, and M. Persigny—have been anything more than “ consulted.” 
One thing is notable—almost every party excepting that of the Legitimists 
has been mentioned as the possible resource of the President of the Re- 
public ; the Legitimists are excluded from all combinations. The Presi- 
dent is said to insist on two cardinal points,—the proposal of his dotation 
at three millions of francs in a lump, the full amount of the various con- 
cessions made on special applications in the past year ; and the dismissal 
of General Changarnicr, even if M. Billault should be the head of the Ca- 
binet, and General Cavaignac succeed to the command of the Army of 
Paris. 

The latest reports are embodied, by most of the concurring accounts, in 
a description of the rising of the Assembly on Wednesday. 

The Assembly adjourned at half-past five in considerable agitation. The 
agitation was caused by the statement that ‘‘ MM. Odilon Barrot, Dupin, 
Molé, Thiers, Berryer, Montalembert, and de Broglie, were sent for to the 
Elysée at half-past two o'clock this day; that the l’resident informed them 
he did not mt for them for the purpose of consultation, but merely to an- 
nounce to them,.as the leaders of the majority, the resolution he had come 
to. That resolution was, that, as he found himself abandoned by the ma- 
jority, he should be obliged to have recourse to a Billault Ministry, as he 
was determined to remain no longer under the domination of General Chan- 
garnier. He said that he was ready to ratify the nomination of any Ge- 
neral the Assembly thought proper to appoint; that he would accept even 
General Cavaignac, but that to General Changarnier’s dictation he would 
submit on no account; and further, that he v ould take no Minister that was 
not prepared to appear before the Assembly with Gen ral Changarnier’s dis- 
missal in his hand. This announcement, it is said, alarmed those to whom 
is was addressed ; and this alarm spread by contre-coup to the Assembly. M. 
Billault, though perhaps not decidedly Red, is more advanced than M. Du- 
faure.”” 

Germany.—The Cologne Gazette states that the document published 
in the Jowrnal des Debats as a confidential circular from Prinee 
Schwarzenberg to certain of his diplomatic agents was not textually au- 
Prince Schwarzenberg allows that it contains on the whole 
the Austrian view, but he “does not take the responsibility for all the 
assertions made, and still less for the mode of expression.” 

“One of the passages which has given most umbrage in Prussia is the 
first sentence, stating that Baron Manteuffel urgently begged for an inter- 
view, and a few hours afterwards notified that he should repair to Olmiitz, 
by express order of the King, without awaiting the Prince’s reply.” This 
statement was very inaccurate. “‘ M. Manteuffel requested an interview with 
the Prince ; the latter replied, that an interview must be declined as fruitless, 
unless Prussia previously agreed to offer no — to the Austrian interven- 
tion in Hesse and Holstein, M. Manteuffel replied, that he could not agree 
to this in so unconditional a form, and without a previous interview. While 
matters stood thus, a telegraphic despatch was sent from Vienna, dated nine 
o'clock in the evening of the 26th November, notifying that Prince Schwar- 
zenberg, by the Emperor's express order, would start on the evening of the 
28th for Olmniitz, ta meet M. Manteuffel. An hour later, at ten o'clock in 
the evening of the 26th November, before the arrival of the despatch just 
mentioned, a telegraphic message was sent from Berlin, that M. Manteutfel, 
by express order of the King, would start from Berlin on the evening of the 
27th for the pur of meeting the Prince, and proposed Olmiitz as the 
_ of conference. The two despatches crossed each other, that of the 

*rince being earlier by an hour. Thus it appears, that the Ministers not 
having been able to agree, the two Monarchs, equally impelled by their 
anxiety for the preservation of peace, simultaneously overruled punctilious 
objections, and sent their Ministers to find as they best could a mode of ar- 
ranging difficulties.”’ 

Care or Goop Horr.— Accounts from Cape Town, to the 17th 
November, give. the sequel to the journey of Sir Harry Smith to. Wil- 
liamstown and the absence of Sandilli from the meeting of chiefs thene. 
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Sir Harry sent Mr. Brownlee to Sandilli, to give him assurances of pro- 
tection and kind treatment if he would come in, or to see the wound or 
hurt under which Sandilli suffered. But the chief could not overcome his 
ust. Sir Harry therefore exercised the Queen’s sovereign authority 
and formally deposed the Caffre chief from all supremacy over his tribes ; 
and the measure is said to be acknowledged as just by all the other chiefs. 
Sandilli’s own son declared his father no longer fit to be a chief. 

West Ixpies.—The accounts from Jamaica are brought down to the 
16th December. The cholera was still ravaging the country districts ; 
but there is an entire absence of correct data upon which anything like 
an estimate of the extent of mortality can be grounded. It was believed 
that the crisis of the visitation had been reached, if not passed. 

Papers from British Guiana, to the 14th December, state that the Court 
of Policy was discussing, and likely to adopt, a measure for establishing 
boards of health at Georgetown aud New Amsterdam, in anticipation of 
the appearance of the cholera there. They also describe a serious military 
riot at Berbice. The police arrested some soldiers, and took them to the 
stationhouse ; a body of the companions of the prisoners came down on 
the stationhouse, attacked the police, and the inhabitants who joined them, 
and were only prevented from effecting a rescue by the arrival of the 
Commander-in-chief and the officers of the corps. Many persons re- 
ceived serious wounds. 





PMisrrllanrans, 

The festivities of the season at Woburn Abbey, which for five wecks 
have been a point of attraction to the large and varied circle of those who 
enjoy the privilege of a visiting acquaintance with the Duke and Duchess 
of Bedford, ‘“‘may now be considered over,’ write the chroniclers of 
fashionable movements. The amateur theatricals were wound up on 
New-Year’s Day, with a pleasant diversity in the shape of a charade, 
acted with magnificent appliances, in the saloon which her Majesty occu- 
pied on her first visit to a subject after her marriage, and which has since 
that incident borne the name of the Queen’s Drawingroom. The season 
is not so far passed but that our young readers will enjoy picking the 
literary kernel from the elegant scenic description. 

“ \ CHARADE, IN THREE SCENES. 

“Seene First.—A fair, with brilliant and beautiful stalls, people of all 
nations buying and selling, among others a Jew, who deals the hardest 
bargains to every one, and makes himself very prominent throughout the 
whole scene. 

“Seene Second.—The fair is nearly over, when two wandering maidens 
from a foreign land stop to buy some riband at Mrs. Measure’s stall. As 
they are going away from the stall, after having concluded their purchase, 
Mrs. Measure charges one of them with stealing several ells of riband: this 
they deny, sing a duet from La Gezza Ladra, descriptive of their sufferings 

ra false accusation; but Mrs. Measure being obstinate, they are de- 
livered over te the constable. Just as he is taking them away, however, the 
riband is discovered. Tubleau. Scene closes. 

“Scene Third.—The populace, determined to show their satisfaction at 
the innocence of the poor girl who was charged with the theft, determine to 
form a procession to a noble and kind lady ; the procession is received very 
graciously ; the innocent maiden is crowned with a crown of amethysts; and 
the Christmas-tree of the Duchess of Bedford is revealed sparkling with 
jewels. ‘Ged save the Queen’ was played at the termination of the charade.” 

There was to be a “grand night ”—a “benefit” night for all—in the 
Theatre on Friday ; but Mr. Odo Russell, the Duke of Bedford's nephew, 
became suddenly indisposed during a rehearsal ; he recovered, and the 
“ positively last night's” performance came off on Saturday, “ under the 
patronage of Lord Elphinstone.’’ The plays were a three-act play, en- 
titled “ The Youthful Queen, or Christine of Sweden,” and a farce with 
the sesquipedalian title of “ No.” Lady Georgiana Romilly and the 
Honourable Mrs. Villiers are said to have acted excellently ; and Mr. 
Augustus Stafford was again histrionically preéminent among the men. 
“ Baron Parke, casting aside the grave habiliments of his judicial cha- 
racter, condescended to fill the position of prompter,” and played his part 
almost with the effectiveness of stage experience. On Monday and Tues- 
day, the company at Woburn separated ; Viscount Jocelyn and Lord and 
Lady Ashley joining the unpolitical private circle of Viscount Palmerston 
at Broadlands, Mr. Stafford for his seat in Northamptonshire, and most 
of the others for the Metropolis. 





The Queen has granted pensions on the Civil List of 100/. a year each 
to Mrs. Belzoni, the aged widow of the celebrated traveller; and to Mr. 
Poole, the author of Paul Pry, and of several contributions to periodical 
literature, who is a great sufferer from bodily infirmities. 

It is expected that Major-General Dalmer, of the Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment, will succeed the late General Sir W. Gordon in the command of 
the Royal Welch Fusiliers. It is also rumoured that Major-Gencral 
Lightfoot will succeed to the command of the Forty-seventh Regiment, 
Lieutenant-General Earl Cathcart to the First Dragoon Guards, and 
Major General Bourchier to the vacant Cavalry Regiment.—Giobe. 

With reference to a paragraph concerning the promotion of Goyern- 
ment clerks which we some days since copied from a morning contempo- 
Tary, we understand that the reclassification of officials alluded to is con- 
fined to one department of the civil service at Somerset House. Some 
recognition of the claims of about forty junior clerks in the statistical de- 
partment to promotion was deemed indispensable, and pressed on the at- 
tention of the Government by the head of the establishment. Hitherto 


the clerks were ranked under the two heads seniors and juniors ; by the | 
new arrangement there are three classes, which classification promises | 


more speedy promotion to those individuals who have been longest in the 
service. — Globe. 

The Commissioners of the Divorce Commission held their first meet- 
ing on Thursday, at the Home Office. Lord Campbell, as head of the 
Commission, has nominated Mr. Macqueen to be secretary: the appoint- 
ment is an honorary one. 

A deputation of the patentees of new inventions in the West Indian 
Qolonies, headed by Mr. F. Berkeley the Member for Bristol, had an in- 
terview with Mr. Labouchere at the Board of Trade on Monday, to confer 
on the state of the law as regards Colonial patents. 

We have heard, on good authority, that, at a meeting of the parents 
and guardians of the youths so cruelly. sent away from the Woolwich and 
Carshalton establishments, it was umanimously resolved to appeal. for 








redress to both Houses of Parliament, and that ample funds were-sub- 
scribed for that purpose.— Morning Chronicle. 


Ex-Chancellor Cottenham was, according to the latest accounts, still in 
very indifferent health at La Valetta, Malta. Lord Crowhurst, the Earl’s 
eldest son, had arrived at Dresden. 

The Governor of Tobago, Major Graeme, died on the 14th December, 
of paralysis, after an illness of only a day and a half. The Glode has the 
following obituary notice— . : 

“Major Greme had been for some time back so impaired in his health 
that a temporary sojourn in England became unavoidable. During his stay 
here he had a very severe attack of paralysis. He was, however, sufficiently 
recovered to return to the colony in April last, and, we believe, with the 
most sincere disposition to do all in his power to correct those abuses of local 
maladministration which, we have reason to know, contributed very consi- 
derably to the injury of his health. The conduct of the Tobago House of 
Assembly, in its habitual breaches of faith to the officials of the island, from 
the Colonial Secretary and Solicitor-General down to the very turnkeys of 
Scarborough Gaol, was distressing to the spirit of a humane and conscientious 
man, and much more than a sensitive and nervously- predisposed temperament 
could endure. It elicited from Major Greme the expression of a very decided 
opinion, that a Legislature so faithless to personal and public obligations ought 
to be deprived of the privileges of self-government. Our private accounts 
represent the existence of a deep and universal sorrow as consequent upon 
the death of this estimable gentleman.” 

Advices via Trieste report the death of General Bem, at Aleppo. If 
this proves true, the General has died in the Moslem faith.—Aorning 
Chronicle. 


The Westminster Review concludes an article on Educational Movements 
with an allusion to the official misinformation as to the activity of public 
feeling in favour of the National [late Lancashire] Public Schools Asso- 
ciation, and gives an illustrative statement worthy of general record, 
“ We know,” says the reviewer, “ that just before the Manchester Con- 
ference, the belief was entertained in Downing Street and its neighbour- 
hood, that there was scarcely any cause so hopeless in this country as 
that which had been undertaken by the Lancashire Association, in pro- 
posing to separate, in education, the province of the schoolmaster from 
that of the divine. There were those who thought that beyond a few 
liberal rich millowners, there was not a person above the rank of the 
middle classes who would subseribe five shillings towards so chimerical a 
project,’ —Sir Kay Shuttleworth, doubtless, among the number, when he 
wrote his letter declining to assist the movement. But on the very day 
Sir Kay wrote his letter—the 29th October—there was forwarded to Mr, 
Hickson, who was announced to preside at the aggregate meeting on the 
3lst, a draft for 5002. in support of the national movement, on the con- 
dition that it should first appear quite certain that there would be no 
compromise of the two fundamental principles—the Protestant right 
of private judgment in matters of religion and the old Saxon right of lo- 
cal representation. The chairman obeyed the instructions : the meeting 
by its resolutions placed those principles beyond jt opardy ; and Mr. Hick- 
son then announced his secret. The donor was Edward Lombe, Esq., the 
owner of an estate of 15,000 acres in the neighbourhood of Norwich ; 
not a millowner, nor a man connected with the manufacturing districts, 
but a Norfolk landowner : this was not his first offering to the cause, nor 
will it be the last. 








The Archbishop of York has made the following reply to an address 
from the clergy of the East Riding of Yorkshire. 

* Bishopthorpe, December 24, 1850, 

*“ Reverend and dear Brethren—I welcome with great satisfaction your 
assurance of * uncompromising opposition to the errors of the Church of 
Rome, as they are distinctly set forth’ in the formularies, articles, and homi- 
lies of our own Church. And I have no reason to doubt that, in your public 
ministrations, you faithfully endeavour, in strict accordance with your ordi- 
nation vows, ‘to banish and drive away all doctrines contrary to God's 
Word.’ 

“It is likewise gratifying to know, that you ‘repudiate with indignation 
the attempt of the Bishop of Rome to impugn my spiritual functions and the 
jurisdiction of my ancient see, by intruding’ on your portion of my diocese 
*a stranger, and conferring on him a spurious title,’ in direct violation of the 
canons of the universal Church. 

“ You calmly but decidedly protest against this rude breach of discipline, 
as the virtual ‘ denial of the validity of our orders,’ and as an indication of 
further and more daring encroachments with a view to substitute ‘ the cor- 
rupt creed and fallacious traditions of the Romish Church’ in place of that 
pure faith and that simple worship which it has been so long our happy pri- 
vilege to enjoy. 

“Nor will the natural jealousy with which you regard this invasion of the 
prerogative of our Sovereign, and this attack on the independence of our 
Church and country, be diminished when you call to mind that the probable 
author of this presumptuous movement has been already raised to a dignity 
which may entitle him to aim at, and ultimately to obtain, the highest 
position of authority and power in his own Church. The result of his ele- 
vation to the Papacy might, without vigilance on the part of the people, 
disturb the peace and endanger the liberties of our country by the more ex- 
tended intluence which would then be at his command. The late attempt is 
only a foretaste of what might be expected but for that determined spirit of 
resistance which has been everywhere manifested, 

“It is therefore the bounden duty of all, in the present instance, to reject 
the insidious experiment of the ruling Pontiff, and to use (as you propose to 
do) ‘all godly means’ to preserve our constitution in Church and State from 
all ulterior designs of a like tendency; that we may hand down unimpaired 
to posterity the glorious inheritance of civil and religious freedom, which, 
under Divine Providence, has been transmitted to us. 

“With sincere gratitude for the kind wishes you have expressed in my 
behalf, and with earnest prayer that Almighty God may contirm and esta- 
blish you in the truth, and make you fruitful in every good word and work, 
“‘] remain, reverend and dear brethren, your faithful friend ng 

“1. BOR, 

“To the Reverend the Clergy of the East Riding of the county of York, 

who signed the address.’ 

The Reverend Sir Frederiek Ouseley, Bart., and Sir John Harington, Bart. 
both of Oxford University, have, it is stated, seceded from the istablished 
Church, Sir John Harington was Mr. Bennett's Churchwarden.—Daily 
News. 

The Rattler, from Genoa, arrived at Liverpool a few days since, having, 
amongst other cargo, a complete suit of sacerdotal habits for his Emi- 
nence Cardinal Wiseman. case ining these novel imperte is at 
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present lying in the transit-shed at the Nelson dock, until his}Eminence 
shall have certified that the vestments are required solely for the pur- 
poses of the celebration of divine worship; otherwise, a duty will have 
to be paid on the material of the habiliments, being forcign manufactured 
silk, Besides the pallium, the red stockings, and various richly embroi- 
dered vestments, the case contains a mitre, and the hat of more than 
Quaker dimensions of brim. There are also several suits of liveries for 
his Eminence’s official attendants.— Daily Papers. 


Tuesday’s Gazette notified that the Commissioners for the Reduction of 
the National Debt have appropriated 865,788/. 13s. 3¢., being one-fourth 
of the surplus of 3,463,154/. 13s. 1d. by which the revenue exceeded the 
expenditure in the year ending 10th October 1850, and also 3818/. 10s. 
11d. received on account of donations and requests, towards the reduction 
of the National Debt. 





The Board of Trade returns for the month, and for the eleven "months | 
ending December 5, show a continuously favourable commercial progress. | 


The exports of the month were in value 671,158/. more than those of the 


same month last year; those of the eleven months 6,310,716. more. | 


Nine out of the eleven months of the year have shown an increase of ex- 
ports over the corresponding months of last year. 
were large in the month, but not so large in the eleven months, com- 
pared with the same periods of last year; the aggregate import of grain 
was a diminished one, and that of provisions generally also diminished. 
Of raw materials the supply was balanced—the wool and flax diminish- 
ing, and cotton, silk, hemp, &c., increasing. Manufactures of glass were 
imported in larger quantities, and manufactures of leather in smaller : 
quicksilver fell off throughout the whole year. 

The resolution passed on the 1st instant by the engine-drivers and fire- 
men on the Southern division of the North-western Railway, expressing 
satisfaction with their position and intimating the desire of the men who 
had received notice to quit to remain in the service of the Company, was 
forwarded, at the request of the men, to Mr. George Carr Glynn, the 
Chairman of the Company. Mr. Glynn has replied with a letter pointing 


The imports of flour | 


out to the men, that they rejected his counsel at the interview he had | 


with them, and that he must now therefore decline to take any step in 
the matter, except to bring before the locomotive committee the separate 
cases of the men, in the hope that the committee may, should they see fit, 
as opportunity occurs, replace them on the staff of the company: “it 
would be an act of great injustice to dismiss the new men who have 
been engaged, in order to keep in the employ of the Company men who 
7 their own acts, after warnings, have exhibited a spirit destructive of 
all confidence and subversive of all order and discipline.” 

So great is the influx of people expected to be from the Midland dis- 
tricts to the exhibition during May and the following months, that the 
Midland Railway Company are building one hundred splendid carriages 
for the conveyance of passengers. 





The following official document from the Executive Committee of the 
Commission for managing the World’s Fair in Hyde Park, presents to the 
mind a more clearly marked picture of the Exhibition than has yet ap- 
peared under official signature. 

ARRANGEMENT OF ARTICLES IN THE BUILDING, 

The genera! principles which will govern the arrangement of articles in the 
building are as follow. 

1. The productions of the United Kingdom and the British Colonies will be 
grouped Westward of the central transept. 

The productions of the United Kingdom will be arranged in the following thirty 
classes as far as practicable— 

Raw Mareriats— 

1. Mining and quarrying, metallurgy, and mineral products. 

2. Chemical and pharmaceutical processes and products generally. 

3. Substances used as food. 

4. Vegetable and animal substances used in manufactures, implements, or for 
ornament. 

MACHINERY— 

5. Machines for direct use, including carriages, railway and naval mechanism. 
. Manufacturing machines and tools. 
7. Mechanical, civil enginecring, architectural, and building contrivances. 
8. 


ID 


Naval architectural, military engineering and structure, ordnance, armour, and 
accoutrements. 

Agricultural and horticultural machines and implements. 

Philosophical instruments and miscellaneous contrivances, including proces- 
ses depending upon their use, musical, horological, and acoustical instru- 
ments. 

MANUPFACTURES— 

11. Cotton. 

12. Woollen and worsted stuff goods. 

13. Silk and velvet. 

14. Manufactures from flax and hemp. 

15. Mixed fabrics, including shawls. 

16. Leather, including saddlery and harness, skins, fur, and_hair. 

17. Paper, printing, and bookbinding. 

18. Woven, spun, felted, and laid fabrics when shown for printing or dyeing. 

19. Tapestry, carpets and floorcloths, also lace and embroidery, fancy and indus- 
trial works. 

20. Articles of clothing, for immediate, personal, or domestic use. 

. Cutlery, edge and hand tools, and surgical instruments. 

- General hardware, including locks and grates. 

. Working in precious metads, jewellery and all articles of luxury not included 
in the other categories. 

Glass. 

- Ceramic manufactures, china, porcelain, earthenware, &c. 

j. Decoration, furniture, and upholstery, paper-hangings, papier maché, and 

japanned goods. 

7. Manufactures in mineral substances, used for building or decorations, as in 

mivble, slate, porphyries, cements, artificial stones, &c. 


9. 
10. 








28. Manufactures from onimal and vegetable substances, not being woven or felted. 
29. Miscellancous manufactures and small wares. 


Fine Anrs— 

30. Sculpture, models, and plastic art, mosaics, enamels, &c. 

2. The productions of each colony will be placed together, and classified as far as 
practicable into the thirty classes aforesaid. 

3. The productions of each foreign country will be placed together Eastward of the 
transept, except machinery in motion, which, on account of the motive power be- 
ing at the North-west end of the building, must be placed in that part of the build- 
ing. The productions of each country will be classified nation by nation, and as far 
as practicable into the thirty classes ew a adopted for the United Kingdom, 

4. As a general rule only machinery will be placed at the North-side, and raw ma- 
terals and produce brought to the South-side of the building. The intermediate parts 
will be occupied by manufactures and fine arts. 

5. There is hardly any choice in respect of light, which is nearly the same in all 
parts of the building. The South-side as well as the roof of the building, both in 
the North and South sides, will be covered with canvass. The sides of the upper and 
the gallery tier on the North will not be so covered. 

6. The following decision of her Majesty's Commissioners may be here repeated— 

“« V. The building will be provided to the exhibiters free from rent. 
“JX, Any manufacturer exhibiting articles which can properly be placed to- 


gether according to the classification already announced will be at liberty to 
arrange such articles in his own way, and his arrangements, if compatible with 
the convenience of other exhibiters and of the public, will not be disturbed. In 
like manner, if it is wished to exhibit together the productions of « particular 
town or district, all such productions, if they can fairly be said to be of the 
same sort, will be admitted together. The ultimate decision, whether they 
are so admissible or not, must, of course, rest in each case with the discretion of 
the Commissioners. 

**X. Where it is desired to exhibit processes of manufacture, a sufficient num- 
ber of articles, however dissimilar, will be admitted for the purpose of illus- 
trating the process; but they must not exceed what may be actually required, 

“XI. In all cases where the productions of an individual are exhibited to- 
gether, his wishes with regard to the treatment of them will be complied with 
as far as possible ; but should they be of a nature to involve expense, the Com- 
missioners cannot undertake to meet that expense out of their funds, but must 
call upon the exhibiter to defray it himself. Glass cases, frames, and stands of 
peculiar construction, and similar contrivances for the display or protection of 
the goods exhibited, must in like manner be provided by the person requiring 
them at his own cost. 

““ XIV. Should any exhibiter desire to employ a servant of his own to preserve 
or keep in order the articles he exhibits, or to explain them to visiters, he may 
do so after obtaining permission from the Commissioners. Such persons, how- 
ever, Will in all cases be forbidden to invite visiters to purchase the goods of their 
employers, the Exhibition being intended for the purpose of display only, and not 
for that of sale. Any violation of this or any other rule must lead to their 
exclusion from the building. 

“XV. a. Her Majesty’s Commissioners being desirous of affording every fa- 
cility to those persons who may wish to exhibit machines or trains ot machinery 
in motion, have resolved to allow such machinery to be managed and worked, as 
far as practicable, under the superintendence of the owners and by their own 
men. The Commissioners will also find steam, not exceeding 301). per inch, 
gratuitously to the exhibiters, and convey it in clothed pipes to such parts of 
the building as require steam power. Parties sending machines, or wticles re- 
quiring to be driven by steam, should send with the same a small portable steam- 
engine, to which a steam-pipe can be laid on. The above will apply to all en- 
gines from l-horse power to 6-horses; beyond which power it is presumed no 
single branch of manufacture or article will require steam-power. As regards 
machines too small to require an independent portable engine, arrangements 
will be made to place them in groups to be exhibited in communication with 
some steam-engine, also sent for exhibition, in motion. Exhibiters proposing to 
exhibit portable steam-engines should understand that their engines may be 
employed for driving other machinery, unless the owners of the steam engines 
object to such use. 

“XV. b. Her Majesty’s Commissioners have made arrangements to supply 
water at a high pressure, gratuitously to exhibiters, who will have the privilege 
of adapting it to the working of their machinery, &c,”’ 

7. The Commissioners, accordingly, with confidence resign to the exhibiters them- 
selves the proper exhibition of their goods, and the responsibility of making the ne- 
cessary preparations for displaying them, subject only to such general rules as shall 
be conducive to the interest of all parties. The Executive Committee are desirous 
of pointing out that great mutual advantages will arise from exhibiters of the same 
description of articles acting as much as possible in combination in the fitting up of 
their spaces, and in arranging for the cleaning, watching, and general superintend- 





' ence of the respective articles ; and exhibiters on a small scale should bear in mind 


that by such a system of combination they may be able to secure, at a small expense 
to themselves, the services of one person jointly to wateh over and clean their goods 
and furnish explanations to the public. 

8. It may be convenient to exhibiters to know that Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and 
Co., the contractors for the building, are prepared, in accordance with the wishes of 
exhibiters, to construct counters, shelves, frames, stands, and every necessary 
fitting for the proper display of the articles to be exhibited, and to lend or sell glass 
cases where required. A tariff of prices may be obtained of Messrs. Fox. Hender- 
son, and Co,, at the building. At the same time, exhibiters are at liberty to make 
any other arrangements more satisfactory to themselves; but in exercising their own 
judgment and taste exhibiters will obviously bear in mind that the effect of the Ex- 
hibition must materially depend upon the mode in which they exercise this privilege 
thus confided to them. 

9. Every exhibiter who desires to attend himself, or by his representative, during 
the Exhibition, must obtain permission to do so from the Executive Committee. 
He must deduct the sitting or standing space for such attendant from the super- 
ficial floor or counter space allotted to him; but he will be allowed to make up the 





| deduction by building up and arranging those goods properly authenticated for ad- 





mission on shelves one above the other, within the boundary of his allotment, to any 
height he pleases, under nineteen feet from the floor. 

10. There will be a central passage, 48 feet wide, acorridor at the North and South 
side, each 12 feet wide, and two intermediate passages of 8 feet, all running from 
the East to the West ends of the building. As a general rule, these will be inter- 
sected by passages at right angles, running from North to South. 

1l. The building is divided laterally (7. e. from North to South) by ranges of co- 
lumns of 24 feet from centre to centre. Spaces of 24x24 feet, as at A; 48 x 24 
feet, as at B and C; or 48 x 48 fect, as at D; and in some cases of 72x 24 feet, as at 
E; or 72x 48 feet, as at F; or 72x72 feet, as at G, running from North to South, 
may be arranged according to the wishes of the exhibiters; provided always that 
there shall be at least one entrance and exit passage of 8 feet running from North to 
South, or else two eritrance or exit passages of not less than 5 feet each for every 
space of 24 feet; and that no communication from East to West between any pas- 
sages shall be established without special leave of the Executive Committee in 
writing. 

12. The exhibiters of the United Kingdom to whom space has been allotted by 
their various local committees, and whose names have been duly returned to the 
Executive Committee, will be arranged into the thirty classes. As a general rule, the 
articles of an exhibiter will not be separated. A certain space will be allotted to 
= class, and specitic places to subdivisions in towns, &c., and finally to each ex- 
1ibiter. 

13. Spaces of the requisite dimensions will be set apart to receive the productions 
of the Colonies and each foreign country ; and the charge of these departments, as 
well as the arrangement of the productions, will be handed over to each commis- 
sioner or agent representing such colonies or foreign country. 

14. The length of the floor and counter spaces will be regulated by cirenmstances, 
the width of them may vary from one to sixteen feet. The height of the counters 
should be generally about two feet six inches. 

15. The wall or hanging space will be obtained either with or without counter in 
connexion, between the columns running from North to South. The wall, or par- 
tition space, if required to be solid, may be built up by exhibiters to any desired 
height. The hanging space for light goods may be obtained by suspending lines be- 
tween the columns and from the girders in the galleries. 

16. The wall or hanging spaces may be of any height under forty feet, and exe 
periments in this building have shown that it is desirable that hanging fabrics 
should, as a general rule, be of not less than from seventeen to twenty feet drop. 

17. All communications from exhibiters on the subject of arrangement must be in 
writing in the first instance, addressed to *‘ M. D. Wyatt, Esq., at the building for 
the Exhibition, Kensington Road, London,” and marked at the top of the sheet 
** Arrangement” (raw produce), or (machinery), or (manufactures), or (fine arts), 
marking also which of the thirty classes it is to which they belong; and the Execu- 
tive Committee request that they may not be mixed up with communications refer- 
ring to other departments of the Exhibition. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

Exhibition Building, Hyde Park, Jan, 1. 




















M. Dicny Wyatt, Secretary. 


Mr. George Drummond, one of the partners in the eminent banking firm 
at Charing Cross, died suddenly, at his house in Wilton Crescent, on Sunday 
afternoon. He bad just returned from church, and his nephew had 
just joined him at luncheon, when he exclaimed, “Oh dear, dear!” 
and put his hand to his head, as if in acute pain. He sank back, and after 
breathing heavily for a minute or two, expired. His surgeon gave evidence 
before the Coroner’s inquest, that Mr. Drummond died from disease of the 
heart, which has for some time threatened a sudden death; and stated that 
Mr. Drummond had in his lifetime expressed a desire that his death might 
be sudden. 

A letter from Rome, of the 26th December, mentions that the funeral of 
M. Frederic Bastiat, the distinguished French Sg economist, took place 
in that city on that morning, in the church of St. Louis. 
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“Qn Saturday morning,” says the Paris Constitutionnel, “a humble 
hearse, followed only by an old woman, leading a dog by a string, left the 
Rue de I’Hirondelle, near the Pont St. Michel; it contained the body of a 
female who, under the Directory and the Consulate, had been one of the 
most fashionable merveilleuses. She was the daughter of a poor fruitwoman 
of the Rue St. Victor, but her extraordinary beauty caused her to take to the 

vé. Whilst leading that life, she attracted the attention of the late Eng- 
fish Marquis of H——; and he gave her an hotel in the Rue Caumartin, 
a carriage and four horses, boxes in all the theatres, and the toilette of a 
queen. In three fétes of Longchamps, Tubereuse—such was her nomme de 
guerre—cast, by her luxury, that of all the Parisian aristocracy into the 

de. But 
4 ce and orgies reduced her lower and lower; her beauty at length 
also faded, and she was obliged to become a seller of oranges and oysters. 
She subsequently became a dealer in poultry in the market, and so continued 
up to her th.” 





Results of the Registrar-General’s return of morwiity in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last: the first column of figures gives the 
aggregate number of deaths in the corresponding weeks of the ten previous 
years. 





Ten Weeks Week 
of 1839-49. of 1850. 
Zymotic Diseases......++++. 2313. 239 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other di: 596 
Tubercular Discases ........ 1,751 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal M w, Nerv 1,401 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ...........600ececeeeeeee 389 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 2,362 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... 649 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c ww 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, & 106 
83 








Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, J 





Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &¢.. 0.0.06... cceecceeeeenee 16 
Malformations. ........+++++ 26 
Premature Birth 240 
146 

759 

222 

451 

Total (including unspecified causes) .........sseeeeeeeee 11,672 


The Gazette of the 3d instant notified that the corn averages, calculated 
from the prices of the seven fyears preceding Christmas, were, per bushel, 
6s. 5id. for wheat, 4s. for barley, and 2s, 8d. for oats. Mr. Charles Wil- 
lich, the author of the “ Annual Tithe Commutation Tables,” communicates 
the calculation, on this basis, that the value of each 100/. of tithe rent- 
charge “ will for the year 1851 amount to 96/. ls. 4}d., or about 2} per 
cent lower than last year.’” The worth of 100/. of rent-charge in each of 
the years from 1845 to 1851 has been—in 1845, 103/. 17s. I1}d.; 1846, 
1027. 17s. 83d. ; 1847, 99/. 18s. LOid.; 1848, 102/. ls.; 1849, 1002, 3s. 7id.; 
1850, 98/. 16s. 10d.; 1851, 967. 11s. 43d. 

The Paris journals say that the fall in the price of corn has continued. 
“From the regulating-table drawn up by the Minister of Agriculture, it 
appears that the general average for all France had fallen, on the 31st De- 
cember, to 14f. 10e. per hectolitre for wheat, which is an additional diminu- 
tion of 25c. per heectolitre. This downward movement has been the more 
sensibly felt in the markets within the range of districts which supply 
Paris, where the fall is nearly 1f. The prices have been kept up in the 
markets af Saumur, Nantes, and Marans, in consequence of the exports to 
England.” 

The highest price of wheat of the first quality in Paris is 23f. per 1} hee- 
tolitres, which is equal to 35s. 8d. per quarter; and the highest price of 
white wheat of the first quality in London being 45s. per quarter, it follows 
that wheat is about 26 per cent dearer in London than in Paris. The highest 
quotation of flour of the first quality in Paris is 29f. 30c. the 100 kilo- 

rammes, which is equal to 29s. 9d. per sack of 280lb. English; and the 

ighest quotation of flour in the London market being 40s. per sack, it fol- 
lows that flour is nearly 34} per cent dearer in London than in Paris. The 
price of bread of the first quality in Paris is 26c. per kilogramme, which is 
equal to about 4}d. per 4lb. loaf English weight; and the price of bread 
in London at the full-priced shops being 6}¢. per 41b., it follows that bread 
is about 43} per cent dearer in London than in Paris.—7Zimes, City Article, 
Jan. 3. 

The mining prospects in the neighbourhood of Marazion are of a very en- 
couraging nature. Before the expiration of four months, according to pre- 
sent appearances, there will be no less than six new engines at work within 
arange of about three miles of the town in addition to those already at 
work.—Cornwall Gazette. 

The Californian correspondent of the Times writes from San Francisco, on 
the Ist November, that the accounts from the mines are “as flattering as 
ever.” ‘* New discoveries are continually being made. A gentleman who 
has lived for nearly two years in the Southern mining district told me, three 
days ago, that the gold, although not so abundant, and far more inaccessible 
than formerly, still exists in immense quantities, both in quartz and in the 
earth ; but that, until labour cheapens, it cannot be worked on a large scale 
with protit. This gentleman was engaged in a gold mine in Chili for seven 

ears, and I know him well by character ; his report is worthy of credit. 

hen, as to the prospects in the other (the Northern) mining district, from 
all accounts it is equally good. A piece of stone, richly intersected with 
pure gold veins, has lately been discovered at Navada city, on Deer Creek, a 
tributary of the Juba river, which is likely to lead to great results. This 
stone has been dug round to the depth of a yard, but it has not yet been ascer- 
tained whether it is the head of a vein or only a solitary lump of stone. Its 
richness is yery great, and the finder has refused 40,000 dollars for his claim 
upon it.” 


some escapades caused the Marquis to abandon her, and her own | 


On the 30th October, an article signed by M. Viennot, reflecting on M. C. 
Hugo, one of the editors of the Evenement, appeared in the Corsaire, of which 
M. Viennot is an editor. M. C. Hugo took offence at this, and sent M. Méry 
and M. Dumas, the eminent authors, to demand reparation. An explanation 
was given ; but some misunderstanding subengeentig arose, and a duel was 
resolved on. As, however, M. C. Hugo is a very young man, and M. Vien- 
not a very old one, it was settled that M. Viennot’s son should fight in his 
place. The meeting took place with swords in the wood of Meudon, and M. 

1. Hugo was slightly wounded. On Saturday, M. Viennot junior, and his 
seconds, M. de la Pierre and M. de Grimaldi, and the two seconds of M. C. 
Hugo, M. A. Dumas and M. Méry, were tried before the Tribunal of Cor- 
rectional Police for having been concerned in the ducl. Each of the accused 
gave explanations ; and in the course of his M. A. Dumas said that he only 
consented to act as second to M. C. Hugo on the express wish of his father, 
M. Victor Hugo, that he should fight. The Tribunal condemned M, Viennot, 
M. de la Pierre, and M. de Grimaldi, to 100 franes fine each ; M. Méry ani! 
M. Dumas to 200 franes each.—Galignani’s Messenger. » 

The Revue des Theatres says—‘* Some days before her death, which took 
place lately, Mademoiselle Eliza Forgeot, ex-directress of the Théatre Fran- 
cais at London, was conversing with some friends, when some one knocked 
at her door, and her femme de chambre whispered some words in her ear. 
‘It is my marchande de modes come to try me on a new dress,’ said the ac- 
tress, ‘ will you come to see it?’ She then led the way to her dressingroom, 


| and her friends who followed her were surprised and pained to see that the 


So wonderful is the mildness of the weather on this part of the coast, that | 


the fields bear the appearance of spring, and even the feathered tribe have 
been deceived as to the season. Last week, a gentleman found a blackbird’s 
nest, newly made, with one egg in it ; the bird was flushed from the nest.— 
A Correspondent of the Times, writing from Southend, January 3. 

According to letters from St. Petersburg, of the 25th December, a terrible 
tempest broke out on the 3d October, at Kirgis, where the horde of Korin 

enerally establishes its camps: 168 persons were killed, 205,600 sheep, 

292 horses, 490 camels, and 360 oxen. During eight days the soil was 
covered with snow to the depth of sixteen or seventeen feet. 

The Jersey papers contain a copy of the mandate of justice in the case of 
Miss Julia Rush against Cardinal Wiseman. The proceeding was instituted 
for the purpose of recovering a sum of 492/. advanced by Miss Rush to build 
a convent in Jersey, and as the price of the purchase of the site on which it 
has been erected. For some reasons that ps not appear in the report, Dr. 
Wiseman withdrew his consent to have the convent established as originally 

reed upon, though taking the conveyance of the premises to himself and 
other trustees. On the motion of his proctor, the case was allowed to stand 
over until the first day of next term; when Cardinal Wiseman and his co- 

will have to pay the amount claimed, unless satisfactory cause to 
the contrary be shown. 





| 





new gown was a—coflin. The coftin was in rosewood, lined with white 


satin, and was placed against the wall. She entered it to try it. ‘Yes,’ 
she said, smiling, ‘it fits well, and I am pleased with it.’"’—Galignani’s 


Messenger. 
Last week, while one of the men was employed at Little Mill lime-works 


| near Alnwick, he missed his footing, owing to the darkness of the morning, 


and falling into the kiln, was burned to death.— Newcastle Guardian. 

Very lately, a stag, turned out by Baron de Rothschild, followed by about 
thirty couples of hounds, jumped on to the North-western railway nea 
Cheddington, and dashed along the cutting in the direction of Tring, at « 
time when both the up and down mails were due. Our old friend Tom Ball 
did not lose his presence of mind ; getting on to one of the bridges, he suc- 


| ceeded in calling the hounds off the line before cither of the trains came up 


The stag, however, was unfortunately cut to pieces.— Bucks Chronicle. 


; POSTSCRIPT. 


President Bonaparte has gained the day against the majority in the 
Assembly. The Moniteur of yesterday contains the following list of the 
modified Ministry; the features of which are the retention of office by 
MM. Baroche and Fould, and the acceptance of office by M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys and General Regnaud de St. Jean d’ Angély. 

M. Rouher . 








evcccccccccccccccccecccc cd UstiC“, 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys ................Foreign Affairs. 
General Regnaud de St. Jean d’ Angély. . War. 
M. Théodore Ducos ......++++++++++++Marine and Colonies. 
M. Baroche.....ccccosccccssccsccceecinterior, 
Bie MOMS cccccccccescsconsccessseech Oe Welln, 
Bin ORNs 6 06000006000600000606000 NS. 
M, Parieu ....ceceeeccccecccceseeeeslublic Instruction. 
M. Fould eoees oeveceeeeees Finance, 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys holds the Marine also, ad interim. 

The Moniteur also contains decrees, countersigned by the Ministers of 
the Interior and War, revoking the decrees of the 20th December 1845 
and 1ith June 1849, which placed the National Guards and troops of the 
First Military Division under General Changarnier; and appointing to 
those commands respectively General Baraguay d'Hilliers and General 
Perrot. The new Commander of the First Military Division has issued 
an order defining his “ mission,’’—‘ to reserve to each grade of the army 
the influence and the authority which devolve upon it according to the 
regulations ; to respect, and make be respected, on all occasions, the rights 
of the powers established by the Constitution ; to support energetically the 
authorities in the execution of the laws. 

On Thursday evening, M. de Broglie rendered an account to the Club 
of the Pyramids of the interview between the President and the chiefs 
of the majority. He declared that the language of the President was 
very Parliamentary, and that the President expressed the desire to act in 
accord with the Assembly. In private conversation M. de Broglie spoke 
in more discouraging terms. He said that the Assembly was almost an- 
nihilated, and that the President was master of the future, if he knew 
how to use his power with moderation.—J’aris Correspondent of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 


The Premier has issued letters to his supporters in the House of Com- 
mons, informing them that “ business of importance will be brought for- 
ward without delay,” at the mecting of Parliament on the 4th February. 

The adjourned meeting of Metropolitan deputies from the “ Three De- 
nominations of Dissenters,” reassembled yesterday at the King’s Head 
Inn, Poultry. The report of the Committee had not been modified. An 
amendment, declaring it to be impolitic and unjust to prevent any portion 
of the Queen’s subjects from following out that form of religious worship 
in church government which they may prefer, but also wrong to foster 
by connexion with the State or endowment any ecclesiastical body 
whatever, was negatived ; and an amendment affirming the duty of re- 
sisting by every legitimate means the aggressive policy of the Papacy, 
and protesting against any legislative encouragement to that system by 
any pecuniary grant, was unanimously adopted. 

There was a great meeting at Framlingham in Suffolk, on Thursday, 
to consider addresses to Parliament on the present alarming state of dis- 
tress in the agricultural districts. Mr. George Frederick Young was the 
principal orator; and the mecting passed resolutions in accordance with 
its objects. 

A meeting of parochial again in the Marylebone Court-house, yes- 
terday, under the Chairmanship of Lord Dudley Stuart, approved of the 
heads of a bill expounded by Mr. Toulmin Smith, to establish a re- 
sponsible Metropolitan Board of Sewers, by making districts with self- 
governing prerogatives, defining the duties of the separate boards, and 
arranging a combined action for the whole. 


The Duke of Newcastle, “contrary to the expectations of his medical 
men, has again rallied a little.” 

We are sorry to learn that his Excellency Viscount de Moncorvo, Por- 
tuguese Minister at this Court, is suffering from the effects of a long and 
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severe malady, and that but faint hopes are entertained of his ultimate re- 
covery.—Morning Papers. 

The chief authors of the scene of May 1849 in Rome, when the con- 
fessions of the churches were burned, Ciceroacchio and Carbonarello, have 
been condemned to fifteen months of forced labour.— Roman Correspondent 
of the Daily News, Dec, 31. 


An agreement “under seal” was interchanged yesterday between the Great 
Western and the Shrewsbury and Birmingham and Shrewsbury and Chester 
Railway Companies, for the interchange of traftie between Lonc on, Birming- 
ham, and Liverpool, and intermediate “places ; and the offer has been renewed 
by the Shrewsbury Companies of leaving to arbitration their existing differ- 
ences with the London and North-western Company, as to the local traffic 
between Wolverhampton and Laverpedi. 


In the Bankruptcy Court, yesterd iy, Captain Samuel Edward Warner, of 
the “long range,”’ passed his last exd imination without opposition. 

In the Central Criminal Court, the Hopwoods, George and Edith, were ac- 

quitted on the charge already described by us ‘of atte mpting to assassinate 
Jane Parnell in the open street. Parnell and two other witnesses were com- 
mitted to be tried for perjury. Henry Harwood, 
Dock, the coachman of Mrs. Sheratt, had a struggle on the top of the house- 
porch in Soho Square, was convicted, 
seven years. 

In the case of a clergyman in the upper part of Essex, recently charged 
with a very serious offence both in regard to law and morality, a sen- 
tence of three years’ rustication, passed upon him by the Bishop of the 
diocese, has been submitted to, and further proecedings of a criminal na- 
ture have been in consequence abandoned.— Essex Standard, 

The cotton-factory of Messrs. Wallace, Watchurst, 
Chepstow Street, Manchester, was totally “destroyed by fire yesterday morn- 
ing: insurances to the amount of 22;000/. will barely cover the loss, and 
from four to five hundred persons will be thrown out of “employment. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Fripay Arrernoon, 

The English Funds gave way a little on Monday. This fall was induced 
by the decline of the French Funds in Paris, on the resignation of the Mi- 
nistry. Our own Stocks, however, have ne varly recovered the depression, and 
close this afternoon within } per cent of the price of last Saturday; Consols 
for Account being 96} . The books of the various Stocks, whic h had been 
shut for the dividend, opened for private transfer on Monday, and Money 
transactions have been again resumed in them. ‘The reinvestment of the 
dividends does not appear to have been so extensive as usual ; large eapi- 
talists being evidently deterred from pure hasing by the fear of a further in- 
crease in the Bank rate of discount. The business transacted, both real and 
speculative, has consequently been limited. The meeting of the Bank Di- 
rectors yesterday was looked to with expectant interest ; ‘but no increase in 
the rate of discount was announced. The export of gold continues, though 
not to the extent to which it went a fortnight ago. The importation “of 
Railway Shares from Paris has entirely ceased ; the price in London not 
being sufficiently above that of Paris to allow of any profit on the operation. 
But large quantities of flour are imported, and it is in payment for this com- 
modity ‘that gold is exported. The rate of exchange upon Paris is nearly 
the sime—about 10 centimes higher than the lowest quotation : the rise in 
the rates upon Hamburg and Holland recently noticed has been main- 
tained. 

From the quarterly notice issued by the Lords of the Treasury it appears, 
that the surplus revenue of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land for the year ending 10th October 1850 
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One-fourth of which is applicable to the redue- 
tion of the Debt .......++0+. 
Add interest receivable on account of donations 
and bequests to be applied to the purchase of 
Stock 


865,788 13 3 
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3,818 10 11 
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£869,607 4 2 

In the Foreign Market, the business has been of a very limited character, 
and scarcely any fluctuation has occurred. Money is rather more in demand 
than usual, but is obtainable on good security on loan for short periods at 
the rate of 3 per cent per annum. ‘The settlement of the half-monthly ae- 
count occurs on Wednesday next; when, from the indisposition apparent 
among capitalists to make advances exce pt at high rates of interest, money 
will probably be in demand. 

The transactions in Railway Shares have not been extensive, and prices 

nerally are within 5s. or 10s. per share of those of last week. The period 

as now arrived when the speculation which has for some time been in- 
dulged in as to the amount of dividend to be paid upon particular Shares 
will be converted into certainty by official declarations; and we expect it 
will be found in almost every case, that the improvement in dividend is not 
equal to the advance in prices during the last few months. 

SATURDAY TWELVE 0'CLOOK. 

The French Funds gave way slightly in Paris yesterday. This cireum- 
stance, and the defeat of the new Ministry in the Chamber, (which did not 
take plae e till after the close of the Bourse,) has caused a tritling deeline in 
our own Funds. Consols opened at 963 } both for Money and Account, and 
have continued steady at that price without the occurrence of important 
business. The Foreign Market is without material change. Railway Shares 
rather heavy, as the following record of business transacted will show : 
Great Northern, 173 }; Ditto re A Deferred, 63); Great Western, 78} 78 ; 


Hull and Selby, 101; North-western, 1244 t; South-western, 783 ; Mia: 








land, 48}; North Staffordshire, 94; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 13% ; 

South-eastern, 23} 23. 
8 per Cent Consols Caan mm Danish 3 per Cents ......... 758 
Ditto for Account........... 963 Dutch 2) per Cents ...... 574 8 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 973 | Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 904 1 
3} per Cents ......... cooces OOF | Mexican 5 per Cents 1846 . - 5 
Long Annuities ........... 7} 13-16) Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 79 80 
See 213) 14 Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842, 344 54 
Exche quer Bills 58 61 pm.) Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824. 82 4 
ES eS shut | Russian 5 per Cents ....... 110 112 
Brazilian 5 per Cents . 88 90 | Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents. liga 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 90 2 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 .... 38 4 
Chilian 6 per Cents ........ . 1035 | Venezuela.......... conanees Mae 
Danish 5 per Cents ..... ——— 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 4th day of January 1851. 
188UR DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued ...0.0+ceeeeee+0++ £28,273,230 Government Debt. oevecees £21,015,100 





Other Securities . 2,984,900 

| Gold Coin and Bi 14,221,663 

Silver Bullion. .........- 51,667 

£28 273,230 £28,273,230 





the burglar with whom | 


and sentenced to be transported for | 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital ........+.+. £14,553,000 





(in- 
eluding Dead W eight Annuity) £14,233,319 








coscccccccoscococs 3,128,010 
Public Deposits’ 10,796,555 — Securities. ........-.+00 ,181,698 
Other Deposits. . 9,480,319 | Notes ......cccececccecceseeee 9,236,570 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,249,591 audi. 
£39,207 475 £39 207,475 


* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acctts, 


Che Chratres. 

This week is a blank with respect to new productions, but we are 
promised several novelties in the week forthcoming, A new comedy at 
Drury Lane, another at the Olympic, and a drama “of peculiar interest ” 
at the Adelphi, are all promised in the respective play-bills. Likewise, 
on Monday, Mr. Macready will commence his series of final performances ; 
the word *final’’ being used as a sort of ultra-superilative to “ last.” 





Mr. James Russell has this week commenced a series of “ Shaksperian 
Readings,” at St. Martin’s Hall. He seems to have formed the notion 
of this class of entertainment from a hint given him by Sir Walter Seott, 
long before “ readings” became so common as they are at the present day. 
Sir Walter perceived in Mr. Russell versatility enough to fill in suc- 
cession a series of dramatis persone ; and he still possesses in full vigour 
his power of varying voice and manner. Ilis conception of the cha- 
racter of Falstaff is original and striking; based on the principle that 
the fat knight does not laugh himself, though he is the cause of laughter 
in others. The rich though grave humour with which he works out this 
idea is admirable; and, in the absence of accessories, we do not believe 
there is any actor now before the public who could give a realization of 
Falstaff with equal effect. 








THE REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years 


and Quarters ended 5th January 1850 and 1851, showing the Increase or 


Decrease thereof. 































































1850 1851 Increase. | Decrease. 
— —$— —— J ——— ——  |_ 
£ £ £ 
Customs ......... 18,614,880 —_ 60,918 
Excise 13,003,961 250,146 —_ 
Stamps. 6,095,641 — 269,834 
Taxes ‘ 4,360,178 56,329 — 
Property Tax 5, 408. 159 5,383,057 _ 25,122 
Post-oftice . 806,000 $20,000 14,000 -—— 
Crown Lands 160,000 160,000 —- — 
Miscellaneous 249,242 178,552 — 70,890 
Total Ordinary Revenue 320 475 146,564 
CRATING 6.0.cccnccrcccececeses: secs —_— _ —_ 
Imprest and other Moni 559,457 691,447 131,990 — 
Repayments of Advances 549,597 708,618 159,021 — 
Total Income ........00eeeeeeeeees 611 486 446,564 
DeGwet. DSSTSRES 00. cs cvceccoccs ccces covccccscccccceveces 446 564 -- 
Increase on the Year.......... Gadde eens | 164,922 i 
eS 
| QUARTERS ENDED Sth JANUARY 
| 1850. 1851. Increase. | Decrease. 
— |——. 
£ £ £ 
I co ccns<aaccavsnnisesinnennns | 4,720,630 -_— | 123,925 
Excise 3,625,061 90,859 | a 
Stamps ...... 1,509,860 — 50,139 
I cane xeed 1,897,961 5,092 | —_—_ 
Property Tax .. . 9,394 — | 30,664 
Post-oftice ... .. 152,000 — | —_ 
Crown Lands ... ee ee 60,000 60,000 — | _ 
Miscellaneous ........0.ecceeveeeeeees 58,408 20,391 — | 38,017 
Total Ordinary Revenue 12,473,314 12,346 520 115,951 | 242,745 
China Money ...........+se0e00-0 — | — 
Imprest and other Monies 125,087 a 216 7 | _ 
Repayments of Advances ............. 124,909 10,207 | _ 
Total Income .......-..+.. nédiwenell 12,723,310 | 12,613,882 133,317 242,745. 
DeGwct INCvease «2. cccccccsscvccccccecccssssececesesceses —_— 133,317 
Decrease on the Quarter ..... panuucectennesccocesvencsseses — 109,428 


Income and Charge of the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters ended 
6th January 1850 and 1851. 





QUARTERS ENDED Sth 
| JANUARY 





INCOME. 





1850. 

£ 
CUBISM, occ ccccccrecececccoccscccccececcceceseocecccccccoeecess 4,720,630 
Bxcies...vccccccces 3,638,795 








1,509,860 












































Stamps 
EY Sa neancosesesine 1,897,961 | 
Property Tax 449,394 | 
Post-office .... 152,000 | 
Crown Lands .. 60,000 
Miscellaneous 58,408 
Imprest and other Monies........... 46,822 
Produce of the Sale of old Stores, &c 78, 5 | § 
Repayments Of AGVAMCES. ..... 2... cccceessccccesesseccccccsess | 133 ‘16 
12,737,044 | 12,625,016 
QUARTERS ENDED Sth 
| JANUARY 
CHARGE. ] 
| 1850. | 1851. 
Permanent Debt ...... a £5,811,165 | £5,789,577 
Terminable Annuities ...........0.ssccccsecseccccesecceccescess 558,639 577,687 
Interest on Kxchequer Bills issued to meet the Charge on the Con | 
solidated F _— | —_— 
Sinking Fund . 302,961 &8 
TTT SIS NE ALT I 99,220 | 99,010 
Other Charges on the Consolidated Fund (including in 1851 24,5601 
discharge of debt to the Equivalent Company) .........----+-- 340,144 | 587,999 
For Advances...... eoceetensensaccneseneconses ececceers Soeccees 374,172 198,204 
jae ee PPTTTTITITT ITT TTT TTT TTT TTT ee 7,486,301 8,117,865 
veiainienaints Shintinietaiminimemaiaednenamaameneel + Me 4,507,151 
| 12,737,044 | 12,625,016 
The Surplus Revenue on the 10th ante 1850, after providing for | 
the charges of that Quarter........ ° —_— 1,266,180 
To which is to ~ added the Surplus 
5th January t encanta ecco ee _ 4,507,141 
The amount issued in the Quarter ended “Sth. “January ‘Ts51, nm) OO 
part of the sums granted by Parliament out of the Consolidated, 5,773,381 
Fund for Supply Services, ......-0-+sceseceseseeees ceeeerees — 4,760,516 
The Surplus Revenue, after providing fort the Charges on the; 
Consolidated Fund. and. for the payment of Supply Services in —_—o——-—_ 
Great Britain, in the Quarter ended 5th January1851.......... | 1,012,817 
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‘TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RESTORATION OF 1851. 


Arter the Revolution of 1848, the one power which reassames 
the rule of Europe is absolute military power. Of those Govern- 
ments that have been implicated in the movement we do not de- 
sery one that has any other reliance. This week we see Austria 
consummating her reorganization of Italy by sending back Ra- 
detzky. 
in history, even our own model at the best times, or the French, in 
the perfect adherence to law and order when its sovereign rebelled 
—has been coerced by the swords of two of the greatest states in 
Europe, combined against that one smallcommunity. We are told 
that the same fate is reserved for Schleswig-Holstein. Even in 
Republican France, the conflict of the bureaucratic intrigues which 





sway the majority of the Assembly, with the personal interests | 


which actuate the President, results in elevating General Changar- 
nier, a mere dragoon, to a dangerous altitude. It is important to 
note facts which indicate the actual state of advancement among na- 
tions, and have momentous bearings on the future. 

In all the eases to which we allude, it is not only the power of 


Crown or Cabinet which is restored, for they confess their im- 


potency without the sword; it is not Diplomacy, for that is the 
mere servile means to an end; nor is it Absolutism subsisting by 
the subordination of power under power ; but it is the naked sword 
~-as naked as the sword was in the decline of the Roman Empire. 
Still it is the sword of Absolutism. The sole relation between the 
state and the soldiery is the one chief; and as the sword is by the 


facts confessed to be the sole repository of real power, the sovereign- | 


ties of Europe virtually lie in the immense army whieh each mo- 
narch has organized. When it has grown to this size. and power, 
the soldiery created by a monarch can seareely be used except for 
purposes of tyranny; nay, occasions of tyranny are almost neces- 
sary, in order to keep alive the spirit of the soldiery: it must at 
times be fed with blood, like tie serpents that: grew from the 
breast of the Eastern king. 

This great fact, so strikingly illustrated by the recent news, is 
momentous in the store of trouble which it implies for the future, 
but still more momentous in the barbarism which it indicates as 
still ruling the Legitimate governments. Their implicit reliance 
on the sword is a confession that they have not yet learned the 
effective use of any better tool: it shows therefore, that the Legi- 
timate rulers of Europe and their immediate coadjutors have not 


yet advanced beyond a very low stage in the scienee of govern- | 


ment. Their inability to rely upen any other tool indicates bad 
government, in the sense not only that itis tyrannical, but also that 
it is ignorant, unskilful, and inefficient. It indicates a style of 
government which provokes resistance, not only by its tyranny 
but also by its inherent badness and incompeteney—-which is con- 
temptible as well as odious. It is too little to say that sueh a 
government fails in preserving order—it rather originates dis- 
order, since it must continually outrage the better knowledge 
and higher civilization of those who are subjected to it. Such a 

»vernment will be unstable; it will incite resistance while it en- 

ures, and its endurance will beeome every day more impossible ; 
for it is not to be supposed that Europe of the nineteenth century 
will indetinitely permit the government of the middle ages and of 
the Goths. 

Anything more unreasonable than the position of Europe under 
the general restoration which is now taking place cannot be 
imagined. The principal nations of Europe, with all that a great 
nation ineludes of intellect, of living interests, and of latent power, 
have been prostrated and replaced at the feet of royalty; asif the 
world existed for the personal benetit of some half-dozen crown- 
capped individuals. Now, who are these individuals? One is 
Francis Joseph, who has sacrificed the promises of his. adolescence 
and the hopes of his ranging himself among the notables of the Aus- 
trian family, to ally himself with the imbeciles of that divided house. 
Another is the representative of an energetic but coarse race, whose 
hereditary policy it is to debar Kussia from the progress of Eu- 
rope and keep her in Tartarian barbarism. A. third is the King of 
Denmark, better known in the annals of scandal than in political 
history. A fourth is no better than that miserable culprit of Hesse- 
Cassel,.a fugitive criminal who ought to have been placed in the 
doek, but is placed on a throne; while the state is brought, with a 
rope round its neck, to do homage at his feet. A fifth is Frederick 
William of Prussia, that crowned reductio ad absurdum. 

This man is the Helot of royalty. By the-aceidental position of 
his birth, he has been endowed with a great state for his play- 
thing. In common life he might have passed as a well-meaning 
incapable : his aspirations, however dim, are not bad-hearted ; he 
has his philanthropies, and could dangle after Mrs. Fry, or moral- 
ize the trowel of ceremony at some stone-laying, with a lay ser- 
mon on religious harmony ; he could hanker after being an Alfred 
the Gireat, and offer to his people the free municipalities which he 
could not have the heart to give; he could wish and weep, and 
you never could tell whether his tears were the sober effusion of 
deep feeling or the maudlin incontinence of habits‘weakening to 
the mind. Sueh is the man who is enabled by the aceident of 
royal birth, and a position in the conelave of Legitimaey, to delude 
his people with hopes, to call them forth im arms as if ‘for a war of 
independence, and then to put them eff with a heax, which is at 
once a gigantic pantomime joke, an imperial swindle, a national 
humiliation, and an European calamity. 


Hesse-Cassel-—a state which has far exceeded any model | 


What can be the effect of such spectacles as these on the mind of 


Europe? Can you forbid men to think, or nations to,aet? Can 
anything so intolerable, so obsolete, so silly, be immortal? The 


great crash has been deferred, not superseded. 





A TITULAR REFORMATION, 
Ir the ardent and anxious bearing of the 7imes, in rushing to the 
defence of points which we have questioned as vulnerable, may be 
taken to indicate the policy of his protegés the Ministers, the pub- 
lic stands informed as to the measure with which Lord John Rus- 
sell is to follow up his letter to the Bishop of Durham. It 
would seem that the great measure is to be a prohibition of the 
titles of the Romish Bishops derived from places in England. If 
that is what Lord John contemplated when he sent the burning 
cross to call out his countrymen—if, after all this commotion, this 
outburst of Protestantism and of zeal for “civil and religious 
liberty,” that is the measure which will satisfy the English peopl 

be it so; it is their own affair. The measure may be small; a 
sumptuary law on verbal luxury and ostentation does scem among 
solemn trivialities the most paltry. We have already pointed out 
the limitation which such a measure must have in practice, the 
Romish Bishops may be prevented from using their own titles, 
formally and autographically ; but nothing can prevent the popular 
and conversational use of such titles, except some measure which 
would be the bitterest of satires on the profession of “ civil and 
religious liberty.” It would be at once lamentable and ludicrous 
to commence the second half of the nineteenth century with ferret- 
ing out and hunting up “ Popish recusants” on charges of verbal 
treason. But unquestionably the Bishops may be prohibited from 
signing and writing themsclyes down by territorial titles; and 
if Lord John Russell can consider such a vietory as the proper 
sequel to his calling out the English nation, nothing more needs 
be said, except to record low-water mark in the lowest ebb of 
statesmanship and national dignity. 

In defending itself against the remarks in our political summary 
of last week, the Zimes has committed an act of super rogation 
since we had not in any sort of manner blamed the Times, but 
only pointed out the new difficulty upon which the zealous journal 
impaled its protegés, in trying to hoist them from the horns of 
| the dilemma on which Lord St. Germans had placed them. The 

supererogation might be regretted, because it has put the journal 
| ist to serious inconvenience in having to defend himself along 
with Ministers, so that he is obliged to pitch his own defence by 
the’ lower seale of their position. Yet we can scarcely regret it, 
since the necessity enables the journalist to display the agility, 
and, so to speak, the graceful adroitness with which he can gi 
wrong. To tight by the side of Lord John Russell, he is obliged 
to forego his own statesmanship, in an elaborate argument agaist 
the proverbial axiom that “what is sauce for the goose is same 
for the gander”: the Irish gander is not to be indulged with the 
sauce which is poured forth upon the English goose. The Areh- 
bishop of Canterbury had given up the unity of “the United 
Church of England and Ireland,” in order to avoid “ the inditing 
of an inharmonious sentence”; the 7imes defends the disunion, 
on the score not only of cuphony but of policy. It endeavours to 
explain away the fact, that in the matter of territorial titles, the 
people of England have eudured in Ireland what they would not 
endure in England. 

“ No doubt, they [the Irish Protestants] attributed the impassibility of their 
neighbours to any cause rather than to one which would manifest so morti- 
fying a difference between the two Churches established on the opposite sides 
of St. George’s Channel ; but this view is no longer tenable. It is quite 
' evident now, that, whatever the fifth article of the Legislative Union may 

say of the unity of the two Churches, public opinion in England refuses te 
recognize their identity. Things may be done against the one which must 
not be done against the other. Titles and pretensions will be allowed ther 
which will be treated with the most determined resistance here, and much 
will pass for current coin in Dublin which is treated as base and counterfeit 
in London. We are not saying that these things ought to be, but stating a 
notorious and undeniable fact... . . 

“Tt is not our fault that the people of England choose to consider their 
National Church, strong in their atfections, strong in their convictions, strong 
in the glorious recollections of three hundred years, as an object worthy of 
a deeper sympathy and a more zealous guardianship than a Church which, 
though professing the same doctrines and ennobled with the same name, has 
been unable to interest in its behalf the affections of the land which un- 
willingly supports it. We did not make this ditterence ; most deeply do we 
deplore it; and happy would the day be for Irel md which should see her 
National Chureh oceupying the same proud and assured position as her Eng- 
lish sister. But of that day we sec no promise, and we refuse as practical 
politicians to substitute our wishes for facts.”’ 

We beg to assure the Zimes most sincerely, that we did not 
ascribe to it the “fault” from which it defends itself, and we have 
not the slightest desire to make it “ substitute its wishes for facts.” 
On the contrary, we should think it perfectly justified in carrying 
the abstinence from that substitution so much further as not to 
call the Established Church of England in Lreland the “ National ” 
Church, when it is stigmatized by the same high authority as “an 
unpeopled Church.” 

From this supercrogatory defence against our non-attack, the 
people of Ireland, Protestant as well as Catholic, may learn a fact 
of some practical importance. Granting the previous argument of 
the Times, that the will of the majority must be satisfied, and ap- 
plying it to the actual condition of the two countries, we had 
drawn the inference that you must satisfy the will of the ma- 
jority in Ireland, and, to wake all square, establish their Chureh. 

The Times wilkmot accept the deduction from its. own premises : 
it does not feel bound to bestow upon the Irish gander the sance 
| which it so confidently claims for the English goose. That would 
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be “pedantry.” The Irish people therefore are to understand 
from this champion of-Lord John Russell, that they are not to be 
treated on a par with the English people; that the Church of that 
large and unmistakeable majority in Ireland—a majority pro- 
portionately larger and absolutely more certain than the national 
majority claimed by the Established Church in England——is not to 
be recognized ; but that the Church of “ the small minority,” the 
Church of the Pale, is freshly proclaimed as “ the National Church.” 
At the same time, the minority—the Irish Protestants—are told, 
not only in the euphonous excuse of Primate Sumner, but in the 
distinct and forcible language of the Ministerial journalist, that 
“ the United Church of England and Ireland ” is henceforward to 
be disunited ; that the English Government refuses both that equal 
justice to the Romanists and that complete union of the two Pro- 


testant Churches which might have continued to fortify the po- | 


sition of the Established Church in Ireland. The fifth article of 
the Union is repealed ; the English contingent of the Protestant 
ecclesiastical garrison in Treland is withdrawn, and the Church of 
the Pale is left to do the best it can against the Romanist nation, 
newly excited by a policy which expressly refuses, as “ pedantry,” 
to enforce equal rights and evenhanded justice between England and 
Ireland. The idea of governing the United Kingdom seems to be 
abandoned: Ministers are content to be governed by the conflicts 
of a disunited kingdom, trusting for public safety and order to 
chance-medley. 


If we were to ask the 7imes for any defence, it would be for the | 


singular manner in which it deals with political “ principles.” We 
have sometimes remarked the peculiar sense in which Lord John 
Russell uses that word, and his champion seems to have caught 
the habit. In presuming that the will of the majority, so abso- 
lutely recognized in England, would be admitted also in Ireland, 
we relied, not only on the logical inference, but also on what has 
often been said to be the principle of constitutional government in 
England—namely, compromise, which recognizes the heterogeneous 
elements that go to form the United Kingdom, and allows to each 
a fair share of influence. It is an intelligible principle of govern- 
ment for a highly mixed community. 

There is owe other principle of government—the enforcing of 
conviction ; that government in which a political party holding a 
certain conviction, and possessing the power to enforce it, proceeds 
with its enforcement against all resistance. This is a high and 
gallant principle, and it would be the best of all were all govern- 
ments infallibly wise. Practically it is the apology of tyranny ; 
and at all events it is a strenuous policy, too strong for the states- 
men of the day. 

The Times, however, has a much newer “ principle” for the pre- 
sent occasion, which it explains for our edification— 

“Our principle is, to yield nothing to the encroachments of Rome which 
can be withheld without violating the right of toleration or setting the mi- 
nority in a position of invidious and untenable preéminence over the 
majority. The application of this principle must depend, not upon its in- 
trinsic merits, but upon the opposing forces with which it has to contend, 
and by which its application must be measured.” 

Of all the many “ principles” it has been our lot to review, we 
remember no one so complicated, and so much inviting that further 
analysis the impossibility of which is the test of a true principle. 
The prineiple of the Zimes is a negative principle—not to do some- 
thing; but it is qualified by the rights of toleration, which may 
require some part of that something to be done; it is also qualified 


by the dislike to the preéminence of a minority—the very con- | 
sideration that ought to prevail in Ireland: and the application of | 
this principle must depend, so says its own expounder, not upon | 


its intrinsic merits, but upon the 
has to contend! How much, then, of this wonderful principle re- 
mains for practical use? It is qualified by the right of toleration, 
and the right of the majority ; its intrinsic merits are cast out, and 
its application is measured by the opposing forces! The writer of 
the 7imes has gravely plodded on in the uncongenial task of de- 
fending feebleness ; but the vigour of the satirist cannot be re- 
pressed; and as his odious drudgery draws to a close, he pays him- 
self by finishing off with a burst of practical wit—a sarcastical ex- 
posure of the very principle of Whig government at the turn of 
the nineteenth century. 


SOLUTION OF THE WATER AND SEWAGE QUESTION. 
Tue protracted discussion on the water supply of London has had 
the benefit of disposing of many unsound projects without the cost 
and vexation of actual trial. Artesian wells, without boring, have 
ceased to be relied upon as an adequate resource. Numerous 





aqueducts that have been planned for obtaining a purer element | 


from the tributaries of the Thames have been found on inquiry 
liable to grave objections. In this way the Lea and Brent have 
been given up, because of the unusual amount of urban and agri- 
cultural drainage they receive ; the Colne, for the same reason, and 
on account of its paper-mills, which pollute water more than any 
other manufacture; the Wey is inadmissible on enginecring 
grounds; the Wandle, Verulam, and similar minor affluents, are 
insuflicent for the purpose. 

By a different class of schemes all reliance on the second-hand 
to of large or small streams is dispensed with, and resort 
had to the springs which feed them. But of the two leading pro- 
jects of this sort neither is wholly free from impeachment. The 
waters proposed to be brought from the springs at Bushy Mea- 
dows are unobjectionable except from extreme hardness, which by 
Dr. Clark’s lime process admits of easy remedy; but the quantity 
that could be obtained would be insufficient, the Watford company 
offering only to supply the North-western part of the Metropolis. 


In the next, proposed by the Board of Health, the supply has been 
coniputed by its surveyors to be enough, and the water remarkably 
soft, varying from 1 to 2, 4, and 6 degrees of hardness. But vari- 
ous additional considerations besides quality and quantity must be 
carefully weighed, and satisfactorily cleared up, ere the springs of 
Bagshot Heath can be accepted as a perfectly reliable substitute. 
First, the Bagshot water, though soft, is exceptionable, from the 
presence of iron and excess of carbonic acid: the last would cor- 
rode the iron and lead pipes and cistern. Next, are the recent 





opposing forces with which it | 


gaugings of Messrs. Napier and Rammell, of a daily supply of 
61,000,000 of gallons, wholly unimpugnable and conclusive? Their 
estimate may have been correct for last year, but would it hold for 
this year or a series of years? Springs are often of mysterious 
origin and devious course ; and it would require not one season but 
| a cycle of seasons, both dry and humid, to test their average capa- 
| bilities. All the deep wells sunk in London and its vicinity, at 
| the large breweries, at Brentford, Fulham, and Chiswick, have 
| disappointed expectation by their lessening supplies: each new 
| well lowers the al of the water in its neighbour, and the water- 
| level in the chalk for the last twenty-five years has been sinking 
| 

| 

| 


at the rate of two feet per annum. The uncertainty of subterra- 
neous sources is further corroborated by a stronger example. The 
city of Edinburgh has made the experiment of water-springs: the 
Pentland Hills were fixed upon for a supply, and have been tried 
for thirty years; but, after unceasing additions to the first outlay, 
have been found unsatisfactory from precariousness and insufli- 
| ciency. 

The bare outline of the Bagshot scheme presents startling fea- 
tures. The district of Surrey fixed upon is twenty-five miles in 
| length and twenty-four in extreme breadth; forming an area of 
three hundred square miles, including fertile tracts of country, with 
several towns, villages, and hamlets. Within these limits are four 
| distinct areas, drained by between sixty and seventy streams, 
twenty-one of which flow into the Wey, nineteen into the Loddon, 
six into the Bourne Brook, and one into the Mole, exclusive of 
another large area whose streams are not specified. By inter- 
cepting these tributaries, the requisite supply for London might 
possibly be obtained; but by what sacrifice? what would be the 
effect produced on the rural and town economy of the locality 
subjected to so stringent a course of depletion? This is one pro- 
spective consideration ; and others not less impressive are, the 
amount of compensation that would be due to damaged local inte- 
| rests, and the extent of the engineering works requisite for col- 
lecting the contents of so many streams and by some vast conduit 
pouring them into the metropolitan basin. Upon the face of it, 
the Bagshot project appears so hazardous and inappreciable in its 
contingencies, that it does not seem, in its existing stage of deve- 
lopment, to call for closer investigation. 

But this cursory notice of the two descriptions of schemes 
_ has the advantage of narrowing the water question to what 
|may be considered its primitive status. For the supply of a 

great metropolis a great natural river seems alone commensurate ; 

but it is not present demands only that are to be met—there 
‘are proximate future wants from the increase of London; and 
to satisfy these different needs, what can be more obviously fit 
than the volume of the Thames constantly flowing mid-way 
through the longest axis of the capital? If this be conceded, we 
| may at once cease to speculate on minor streams or their springs, 
| and concentrate attention on the one great channel, and the points 
of its course most eligible to fix upon. 

For compassing this more circumscribed issue, two plans are be- 
| fore the public, and are likely ere long to be before Parliament. 





| They both avoid the London sewage, by taking their supplies 
thirty or forty miles above it—from Mapledurham or Henley. 
| Into the relative merits of these schemes we shall not presume to 
| enter. By resorting to Mapledurham the drainage of Reading is 
avoided ; but countervailing benefits of a better water are urged on 
| the side of Henley. Neither, however, nor indeed any scheme, 
holds out the hope of pure water, only of water comparatively bet- 
ter than that in use; and both would require great length of time 
and outlay in execution. Under such deferred or dubious aspects, 
we shall venture to submit a third resource, which at least would be 
more promptly available, and by codperating with existing works 
and machinery be much less expensive. 

Besides a supply of water of the requisite quantity and purity, 
another important condition it is essential, if possible, to combine, 
—namely, the abatement of the present nuisance of the constant 
outpourings of the London sewers into the Thames, to the great 
detriment of its navigation and the health of the inhabitants of the 
Metropolis. Neither the Henley nor Mapledurham plan grapples 
with this desideratum, and to supply it forms a leading feature of 
the proposition we are about to explain. 

The problem to be dealt with is this. From one hundred and 
forty-one public sewers between London and Battersea Bridges, the 
refuse from two millions of people and innumerable manufactories 
is discharged into the Thames ; and this polluted mixture, after un- 
ceasing agitation by river craft and the ebb and flow of the tide, is 
again pumped up for the use of the richest city in the world. The 
monster evil is the sewage; the remedy its inhibition ; and any com- 
bination by which this last can be effected would obviate the chief 
objections urged to the use of Thames water, and by consequence 
to the present gigantic works by which the existing supply, or a 
greater, is or might be provided. 

At once, then, we address ourselves to a new disposal of the sew- 
age, its means of transport, and collection in its way to the 

es. 
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Railways in this as in many other — improvements will ; in the early days of railway traflic, before the effect of damp was 


lend a y aid, and the North of England affo 


to the South. At Neweastle-on-Tyne the town’s refuse has been | stop 


for some years conveyed to the common moor, whence it is carted 
away by the farmers of Morpeth and other places, who pay 4s. 6d. 


pe 


itself superintends the traffic; the refuse is carted to the railway, | 


along which it is transported in vehicles at the most suitable hours, quite sufficient to account for the “accident” : 


a useful lesson | known: but it is now familiar; and in calculating the space for 


s the maximum ought always to be taken, including the 
ssible effect of damp as an element in the calculation. It is evi- 
ent from this disaster, that a thousand yards is not enough; 


r cart-load for it. The York and Berwick Railway has become | which proves that signals ought either to have been made visible 
the medium of a more improved arrangement: the Company | for a greater distance, or displayed further back on the line. 


easily calculated circumstances are 


These easily foreseen an 
therefore we can- 


and it is now delivered in the agricultural districts at 2s. 6d. per | not but consider that the event occurred by authority, and that 
ton. ‘The farmers of Northumberland use the whole of the refuse | the injuries were perpetrated by default. 


of Neweastle, and the demand exceeds the supply, 

Is not this a hint for London and its existing water companies, 
if not a caveat against a too precipitate formation of new ones ? 
What needs prevent the sewage of the Metropolis being made 
available for an extensive course of remunerative farming in the 
country? But how—how collect it—or how transport it to the 
desired points ? Steam-engines, dams, raising-pumps, and settling- 
reservoirs at or near the outlet of the sewers, would, we apprehend, 
satisfactorily meet the first difficulty. The second requires more 
detailed exposition, and is the chief novelty contemplated. 

The coal-trade of London forms the largest branch of coast 
traffic. Of the three million tons and upwards of coals annually 
consumed in the Metropolis, about cleven-twelfths are supplied by 
the collieries of Durham and Northumberland. The ships ae- 
tually employed in bringing coals from the North are about 2700, 
with eight men to a ship, and an average cargo of nearly 300 tons. 
In 1848 there were 2717 ships employed, which brought to Lon- 
don 12,269 cargoes, amounting to 3,418,310 tons. 

The unloaded coal-ships must return to Newcastle; and as there 
are not cargoes sufficient from London to freight them, they must 
take in ballast to make the ships heavy enough to sail in safety. 
This ballast is chiefly gravel or sand, dredged up from the bed of 
the Thames near Woolwich. The captain, when ready to sail, ap- 
plies to the Ballast-office, and the required weight of ballast is 
sent to his ship in lighters belonging to the Trinity House, the 
captain paying so a per ton for it. About eighty tons are re- 
quired on the average for each vessel; and the quantity supplied 
by the Trinity House is about 10,000 tons per week. ‘This is not 
all the ballast required ; some ships are ballasted with chalk taken 
from Purtleet. When the ship reaches the Tyne, the ballast is of 
no further use; but it must not be emptied into that river: it has 
therefore to be deposited on its banks, where huge mounds have 
been heaped up two or three hundred feet high. 

These explanations bring us to the main proposition. In lieu 
of ballasting the coal-ships with the gravel of the Thames, it is 
roposed that they shall be ballasted with the sewage of London. 
fn avour of this commutation the following reasons may be urged. 

First, in place of the coal-ships conveying a worthless article—a 
nuisance in fact—to the North, they would be freighted with a 
marketable commodity, for which there already exists a demand 


beyond the supply, and which demand might be indefinitely ex- | 


tended by the radiation of railways from Newcastle into the North- 
ern agricultural districts and the Lothians of Scotland. 


to be “ 


The other collision happened on the Eastern Counties Railway, 
and in the Morning Post we find the account: it is told with 
Cesarian brevity— 

“A man named Roderick, a servant on the line, was, on Wednesday last, 
so severely injured at the Ponder’s End station by a special engine coming 
into collision with some second-class carriages, that he died on Thursday, in 
great agony.” 

We suppose this case will be followed by “a thorough investi- 
gation,” since death brings it within the cognizance of the Coroner. 





THE BRITISH CORWIN. 
Emvtovs of Mr. Corwin, and anxious, it would appear, to share 
the notice which we have bestowed on that ingenuous student in 
political economy, the Morning Post courts our attention. To in- 
fuse piquancy into the invitation, the Post roundly abuses us as 
“ doctrinaires,” as “servilely” following the Zimes, as guilty of 
“ cosmopolitan rhodomontade,” and as proclaiming our opponents 
lockheads.” We are content to endure all these endear- 


| ments, except the last: it is not only a mistake in fact, but also 


| giously abstain from any allusion of the sort. 


|; man” in the Morning Post amuses his leisure. 


Ship- | 


owners would be benefited in two ways by the change,—in saving | 


the money they now pay to the Trinity House for ballast, and the 
expense they incur per ton for its removal from their vessels, by a 
oaiver constructed for the purpose, to the Tyne banks, where it is 
a growing encumbrance. 

The benefits to London would be more considerable. By the re- 
moval of its sewage a great step would be made in sanatory im- 
provement; the chief knot in the water question would be untied, 
the Thames saved from further pollution, and its navigation from 
detriment. Lastly, the arrangement suggested has the further re- 
commendation that it can hardly be considered speculative, or 
seriously expensive: the chief apparatus is already in existence— 
unfreighted ships, lighters, and lightermen; it might be tried 
either on a large or on a small scale, by one or more of the princi- 
pal sewers; and if the scheme were found successful, it would not 
require the abandonment of established works, but would coéper- 
ate in rendering them more efliciently and less objectionably useful 
and sanative. 

THE CRIMES OF THE RAILWAY. 
More collisions, more laceration and death from the standing 
causes. 

One collision was performed at the Boxmoor station of the 
North-western Railway, on Saturday. The story is soon told. 
A goods-train “put in” for repairs, its engine being defective. 
Signals were Relayed to stop the Liverpool express-train, then 
nearly due; the Liverpool driver saw the signals at a distance of 
eight hundred or a thousand feet, and breaks were applied; but 
the rails were slippery with moisture, the speed was only abated, 
and there was a collision. Limbs, eyes, and faces, were lacerated, 
teeth were knocked out, but “no bones were broken.” At the 
close of the narrative is this statement—* A thorough investiga- 
tion will take place”; but we have in vain awaited the report. 

Meanwhile, some points in the preceding account invite notice. 
The goods-train was sent out with an engine so “ defective” that 
it could not accomplish its journey : now why does a wealthy com- 
pany use engines defective in such a degree ? The work of the 
necessary repairs was done on the highway: why was not the 

s-train removed off the line ? For even if the express-train 
been effectually stopped, there must have been delay—that 
fertile cause of railway disaster. The rails were slippery, and the 
breaks did not bite; a contingency which might be a valid excuse 





alien to our thought. A blockhead is an article of furniture which 
wears the forensie wig in the hours of relaxation; and since it 
— the head-dress of wisdom without the brains, it is a pecu- 
iarly opprobrious figure to identify with an opponent. We reli- 
The Post does not 
so abstain, but offers to us the choice of being accounted “ dis- 
honest ” or “ blockhead.” This, too, is not unbearable. 

Bearing no malice, we will return good for evil, and will not 
refuse to glance at the exercises with which the “ young gentle- 
We are specially 
challenged to “grapple with this view of the case”—* that con- 
sumers pay out of wealth, and that the wealth so paid gives the 
returns of industry at home or abroad according to the locality of 
the production.” 

Some time ago, it seems, the Morning Post discovered this new 
distinction between “ wealth” and produce; it has given rise 
to a bran new theory of economy, peculiar to the Post and an in- 
genious book on the “ Fallacies of Free Trade.” New names are 
often taken for new ideas: poor old Adam Smith, who had very 
simple ideas, talked of the accumulated production of industry as 
“ stock,” available for the cost of subsistence, tools, &c., during 
the subsequent operations of industry ; later economists have called 
it “ capital,” a have ascribed to it various wonderful properties ; 
the newest economist, whose shrine is the Post, calls it “ wealth,” 
and discovers it to be a new and unheard-of thing. Forgetting all 
the original nature of “ wealth,” the Post has conceived an idea 
that it is merely treasure, the possession of which is the object of 
industry; so that if you pay “ wealth” for wares produced abroad, 
you impoverish the country without return. For our own parts, 
blockheads as we are, we cannot follow these oracular imaginings : 
to us “ wealth” is but a new name for “ capital,” capital for 
“ stock,” stock for stored production. All exchanges, call them by 
what name you please, are but exchanges of produce ; and whereas 
in some barely imaginable case, beneficial exchange between two 
home producers may take place without increasing the gross 
“ wealth” of the country, exchange between a home producer and 
a foreign producer cannot do so. In fact, all exchange implies a 
greater amount of production than could be effected without the 
exchange; so that our friend Post needs not be afraid that his 
“wealth” will ooze away by any process of exchange. From this 
description, however, we except the notorious “ exchanges” of the 
horse-dealer; and we are willing to concede that in that exchange 


| “ wealth” is very often dissipated. 


But our excellent contemporary quite comes up to the Corwin 
standard in the novelty and raciness of his illustrations. He has 
the most engaging way of setting forth his case, so as to charm 
his opponents, though he charm not wisely but too well. With a 
delightful eandour he yields to “ well-founded criticism” Mr. 
Corwin’s notion about “ the balance of trade”; but he does so in a 
manner which confers a double favour upon us of the blockhead 
party. Mr. Corwin is wrong because he “has forgotten in this 
review to take into his consideration the imported capital which is 
continually flowing into America, as well with emigrants as other- 
wise, for investment.” This passage implies that there is no sub- 
stantial thing to which Mr. Corwin and his forefathers gave the 
name “ balance of trade”: now there ‘s a thing which they saw, 
though they misconceived and therefore miscalled it. Exchange 
can never take place except upon the condition that each produce 
exchanged is greater in value, on each side, to him that receives 
than to him that gives: as soon as this difference ceases the exchange 
must cease—lacking motive. Where two nations are the exchangers, 
this difference of value will be expressed by a money nomination 
in the difference between exports (produce given) and imports 
(produce received); and this will appear as an adverse balance of 
trade; only it is a balance which appears simultaneously in both 
markets. it exactly represents the addition to the wealth of the 
country by the operation. 
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Tt is this reciprocal balance of trade which may assuage the fear 
of parting with “ wealth” to the foreign producer; and we beg to 
assure our contemporary that such a balance of trade there is. 

But for Protectionist purposes, commend us to the emigrant 
doctrine, as ‘the most naive and striking of the whole: it beats 
Corwin— 

“In the phraseology of the Spectator, ‘How would it pay Brother Jona- 
than to relinquish his culture of a virgin soil which is feeding the world 
with corn, cotton, .and tob these go a-head vocations with 
their rapid and enormous returns, and settle down to crowd some smoky dis- 
trict with a cheap cotton-factory system >?’ If this be all the Spectator has to 
say on this subject, we beg to refer him to an article of ours which ap pared 
about ten days ago, wherein we showed clearly that cotton-mills might, and 
most probably would, be established in favourable localities of America, for 


to exch 





the special purpose of obtaining exemption from American import-duty by | 


British manufacturers emigrating, with their capital, and implements, ‘and 
workmen, from Manchester.” 

“ From Manchester,” to benefit. America !—for observe, the Post 
is upholding his brother economist of the West. Imagine a pro- 
dueing interest in this country—say the riband-manufacturers of 
Coventry, or the malt-growers of Buckinghamshire—reassured by 
the announcement that riband-makers from Lyons or wine-growers 
from Bordeaux were coming over in large bodies to establish new 
industries in this country ! 

It is clear that in future we may leave Protectionist doctrines to 
be exploded by Protectionist writers; they do it so nicely, com- 
bining instruction with entertainment. 


THE SYMPOSIARCH. 

ALL great men are magnanimous. Conscious power suffices to it- 
self, and needs no violent vindications. When Socrates was spat 
upon, he contented himself with a repartee; when Alexis Soyer is 
maligned, he contents himself with saying that the announcement 
is “premature.” It was stated that Alexis had taken Gore House, 
to make it “a Cremorne.” The Soyer descending to a Cremorne ! 
—sooner say that Tennyson had taken Rosherville Gardens, or 
Macready the Cider-cellar. But Alexis is not in the least put out; 
he simply obliterates the falsehood by stating the truth— 

“Tt will be my study to devote this establishment entirely for the display 
of the gastronomic art; where I am now making preparations to accommo- 
date thousands of persons daily at my Symposium of all Nations.” 

“The Symposium of all Nations”! we have no doubt it will 
be worthy of the world; a rival of the Great Exposition itself. 
Soyer is in fact supplying an omission which Prince Albert and 
his colleagues could not have supplied. The political insti- 
tutions of France are transient; the Monarchy, the Republic, 
and the Empire—the Monarchy, the Republic, and perchance 
again the Empire, sueceed each other like the fashions of a season ; 
the polished manners for which France was celebrated are said to 
have disappeared with the ancient régime ; even in fashion the 
supremacy of the nation totters, and Europe is invaded by Eng- 
lish greateoats, Hecker hats, Californian boats, and other Anti- 
Gallican monsters : there remains nothing but the genius of the 
people and its cuisine—France and Soyer. Proudly France refuses 
to be merged in the Exposition of all Nations : all nations will be 
represented in the Crystal Palace ; France, by its art, in Gore 
House. In the Culinary Palace of course France will be para- 
mount, “all nations” but the garnish. The Soyer Exposition 
therefore is a grander idea than Prince Albert’s mere utilitarian dis- 





lay. 

. The museum will be curious as well as grand,—curious in the 
collection of attempts in the art from barbarian countries. Ger- 
many will be there in its saurkraut; China will betray its dog and 
rat; India will expose its bare rice; Abyssinia will offer its beef- 
steak au naturel; Tartary, its milk and mare; Berlin, its cab- 
horse ; Lapland, its train-oil; Esquimaux-land, its blubber. _ Pro- 
bably Soyer will do right in excluding the man of New Zealand ; 
but, sitting in the sternness of high art as arbiter over all, he 
will make England confess her melted butter. 





The situation of prisoners for contempt of Chancery—persons put in 
gaol for not filing answers to bills in Chancery, or for refusing obedience 
to the process of the Court—has been made a public grievance. Sym- 
pathy has been much excited in behalf of the class by advertisements of 
the Chancery Amendment Society asking for subscriptions to alleviate 
their oppressed condition, and by Mr. Dickens's highly-coloured state- 
ments in Household Words. A letter to the Times by Sir Edward Sugden 
has informed the public of “the true state of the case with reference to 
prisoners for contempt of the Court of Chancery,” and has proved that 
the grievance is altogether illusory. Sir Edward himself, in 1830, took 
up the subject, and obtained an act of Parliament for the express purpose 
of enabling poor prisoners for contempt to be discharged without payment 
of the costs of their contempt. Prisoners for contempt of Chancery are 
solely confined in the Queen’s Prison; every three months a Master in 


BOOKS. 


LORD HOLLAND’S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES.* 


| Tuts volume contains the result of observations made by the late 
Lord Holland during various residences abroad, and of information 
furnished to him on those occasions, as well as some additional gos- 
sip talked in London. The subjects to which the volume chiefly 
, relates are—the latter part of the great Revolution of France ; the 
Court of Spain, from the rise of Godov, the Prince of Peace, to Na- 
poleon’s entrapment of the Royal Family; and the career and 
character of Napoleon himself from his outset to his death. The 
matter touches occasionally upon public events and their seeret 
causes, but it mainly consists of aneedote and character, including 
suflicient of biography to make the characters clearly understood. 
The most conspicuous persons delineated at full length are Na- 
poleon, occupying nearly half the volume, and some of his Ministers 
and Marshals. The Prince of Peace, Charles the Fourth, and 
Ferdinand “ the beloved,” with the old Queen, and several of the 
Spanish Ministers, are the second subjects as regards elaboration if 
not interest. Louis the Sixteenth, Marie Antoinnette, and some 
of the principal actors in the Revolution, are depicted more or less 
fully. The King and the Crown Prince of Denmark, Alexander 





_ of Russia, Francis of Austria, Metternich, the Royal Family of 


Chancery inspects this prison, and reports on each case individually to | 


the Court ; the Court is authorized to order payment out of the suitors’ 


fund of the fees of proceedings for purging the contempt; and it may | 


even discharge the prisoner on any terms it thinks fit. 
many prisoners imprisoned simply for contempt have been set free ; but a 
great many of these prisoners are also debtors who will not pay their 
debts; and in some cases prisoners who have got comfortable in their 
quarters have fraudulently procured their own detainer by imaginary 
creditors, after their mere contempt was purged. Sir Edward Sugden 
has personally interested himself in working the law he framed: he in- 
spected the Queen’s Prison in October, and then found, on direct in- 
quiry of each prisoner, that there is not one person imprisoned for con- 
tempt who cannot get out-instantly under the act, or who is ignorant of 
his power to.do so. There is no such person as a “ martyr of Chancery,” 
unless he be a self-elected martyr. ‘“ No man need remain in prison tor 
contempt of Chancery; and no man ought to remain there, under pre- 
tence of being a contempt prisoner, whilst his real object:is to evade pay- 
ment of his debts.” 


Under this act, | 





Prussia, with various subordinate personages, are sketched or 
casually introduced, but always with some characteristic anecdote 
or remark. 

The attractive qualities of the book are great. Lord Holland 
had the faculty of seizing upon the salient points of manners, cha- 
racter, and events; so that he never wearies his reader by minute- 
ness—at the same time, be it said, that he never tasks him by pro- 
fundity. He infuses into his narrative the polished ease of the 
aecomplished gentleman of the old school. His style is flowing, 
idiomatic, pellucid, and conversational: he appears so thoroughly 
possessed with his subjects, so entirely master of what he wishes 
to convey and of the medium of conveyance, that his words drop 
from him without effort. The style of Chestertield is that of the 
witty, of Malmesbury that of the diplomatic gentleman and man 
of the world ; there is no effort in what they do, but there is care if 
not pains; the critic can trace the results of study, even if the com- 
position is not studied. Lord Holland is the tine old English gen- 
tleman, to whom good manner is so habitual, that he thinks, or 
seems to think, nothing of what he is saying, or how he says it : 
he cannot go wrong. ‘The style has the “ careless ” but “inimitable 
graces ” which Gibbon ascribes to Hume. When it is said, in ad- 
dition, that everything in the book relates to important public affairs, 
or to men whose names are mostly familiar as household words, it 
may readily be supposed that the volume is full of attraction and 
entertainment. 

The manner is better than the matter, the merit greater than the 
value. Lord Holland seems to have possessed the fault which he 
is free in charging upon others—credulity. He writes down 
whatever gossip he is told, without much consideration of its like- 
lihood, unless when it makes against his prepossessions. It is true, 
he gives what he hears merely as hearsay, without vouching for 
the truth; but he both “ swears to the best of his belief” and tells 
the story as if its correctness were unchallengeable. The senti- 
ments, and what is more, the views and judgments which the sen- 
timents prompt, are those of old and somewhat factious Whiggery, 
though never was faction “drawn so mild” or wore such a pleas- 
ing face. The great blot of the book is one almost inseparable from 
the position of the man. With many great or agreeable qualities, 
the name of Fox is not associated with a stern morality. The late 
Lord Holland was born and bred in a very corrupt age, and the 
whole of his manhood, if not the whole of his life, was spent im a 
world that was moulded by the example of the Prince of Wales ; 
many of whose quondam associates, indeed, were Lord Holland’s 


familiars. ‘Those people did not so much disbelieve in female 
honour, as doubt whether chastity was honour. Scandal 
with them was not, so to speak, scandal. Upon nothing 


better than his own * belief,’ or on facts that if true often do 
not bear out his conclusion, Lord Holland attacks the reputation 
of several women, and amongst them the Queen of France. He 
says, her “ amours were not numerous, scandalous, or deyrading.” 
It has been truly intimated that all amours on the part of a Queen 
are degrading: the judgment might have been extended, without 
excessive streteh, to any woman. As regards the plea of number, 
his Lordship seems to adopt the jest-book excuse of the girl with 
her bastard child, that “it was a very little one.” 

Besides Lord Holland’s friend Godoy, much of the information 
respecting the events of the Spanish Court that ended in the in- 
vasion of Spain were furnished by Charles the Fourth and the 
Queen. Lord Holland describes the King in terms only one shade 
less black than his son Ferdinand. Charles, however, appears to 
have been the victim of his birth and a bad education. In private, 
he would have been a goodnatured but silly man : vested with the 
absolute power of “ Yo el Rey,” he suffered from being unequal 
to the place. This passage about him is characteristic and curious. 

“Charles IV. in conversation with me mentioned Bonaparte, and his own 
personal dislike to him, more than once. It was whimsical to hear a man 
who had lost a crown descant on the manners, talents, and attainments of 
the greatest man of the age, who had obtained one, im terms of scorn and 
disparagement. He could, he said, neither talk nor write any language cor- 
rectly ; and he chuckled at his own superiority, by observing, that at Bay- 

* Foreign Reminiscences by Henry Richard Lord Holland. Edited by his»Son, 
Henry Edward Lord Holland. Published by Longman and Co. 
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elsewhere he, Charles, had kept a diary, an effort.of industry and 
anant which he was confident, Na oo was incapable. If the notes of 
the royal exile could be recovered, suspect they would not raise the lite- 
rary reputation of the Spanish branch of the house of Bourbon; but as he 
had been exposed to many vicissitudes, and must have known the secret of 
many mysterious occurrences, and as, moreover, though unfeeling, brutal, 
silly, and credulous, he was nevertheless a man of veracity, it is.a matter of 
ret that the MS. on which he plumed himself so greatly should have 
fallen into the hands of the Spanish or Roman Government, who have in all 
probability destroyed it. Perhaps the memoirs of the Chevalier Azara, 
many years ambassador at Rome and Paris, anda man of wit, judgment, and 
sarcasm, shared the same fate. His papers were still at Paris when he died, 
six months after retiring from ottice at Burgos. The French Government 





endeavoured to detain them ; but some, and among them a History of Italy | 


during his time, were saved by his brother, and taken to Spain. If extant, 
they must be valuable.” 

According to these pages, there is scarcely a royal family in 
Europe that is legitimate. The following stories of the house of 
Prussia should not perhaps have been given to the world, unless 
founded upon some better evidence than is produced ; but they 


are facetiously told. 
« Tt is said that George ITT ae to any union with that branch of the 


house of Brandenburg, with an observation drawn from the scandalous chro- | 


nicle of Berlin, viz. that none of his children should ally themselves ‘ with 
the children of Schmettau.’ Frederick, when there was not much prospect 
of an heir in the other branches, had placed a distinguished officer of en- 
gineers of that name in the family of his brother Ferdinand, in the hope and 
expectation, and —— with the express injunction, that he would supply 
all deficiencies in the household. The Princess, though lofty and decorous 
in her demeanour, was not long insensible to the personal and mental charms 
of her chamberlain; and Schmettau annually announced the birth of a 
prince, and received some handsome presents for the good news, till, on the 
third visit, according to Mirabeau, the King, after giving him a gold-headed 
eane, called him back, and said, ‘Schmettau, trois! c'est assez.” Such anee- 
dotes, very currently related, raised a smile everywhere else, but serious 
scruples in the mind of George III.: had he, however, been as consistent in 
them as in most others, he would have objected to another alliance of his 
family with the house of Brandenburg. The exiled and divorced Queen of 
Prussia is much belied, if, on the marriage of her daughter with the Duke 
of York, she did not observe to the chamberlain who announced it, that it 
was a good match enough for the daughter of Miiller the musician.” 

This is a good royal mot of Frederick the Sixth of Denmark. 

“He was and is a person of mediocrity with few natural advantages, and 
generally more known for weaknesses, such as drunkenness and vanity, than 
distinguished for any qualifications of a commanding nature. One aneedote, 
if true, would seem to prove that he was not devoid of shrewd observation 
and sly humour. He was at Vienna during the Congress of 1814. Wherever 
in the treaties there negotiated there had been a fresh distribution of terri- 
tories, and in the German and acjoining states there had been many, the 
value of each cession respectively was estimated by the number of inhabi- 
tants, and in diplomatic language the cession was described as that of so 
many souls or ames. Now there was no accession of territory to Denmark, 
but, on the contrary, some small diminution. The King was much courted 
during the negotiations, and treated with friendly cordiality and personal 
friendship by the Emperor of Austria. That high personage, on his taking 
leave, complimented him most warmly on his attainments and good conduct, 
and the golden opinion they had acquired. ‘ Pendant votre séjour ici (said 
he) votre Majesté a gagné tous les ceeurs.’ ‘Mais pas une seule ame, re- 
plied somewhat causticly the ill-requited sovereign of a well-governed 

ople. Till then he was never suspected of being alive to the mortifications 

e had received, and still less of being capable of recording his sense of them 
by so smart and well-merited a repartee.”’ 

The Emperor Alexander is rather a favourite of Lord Holland ; 
but the stories he tells militate against his conclusions, and con- 
firm Napoleon’s estimate of the Russian, that ‘he was a Greek of 
the lower empire”—with ingratitude, it seems, as well as deceit. 

* Alexander was perhaps at no period of his reign either so popular or so 
secure in Russia, as the apparent glory of his achievements scemed to denote 
or as foreigners imagined. Marshal Soult told me that, when at Tilsit, he 
(Soult) was apprized of a very extensive conspiracy against him, in which 
Bennigsen, the assassin of his father and the commander of his army, was 
concerned. Soult, before he had consulted his own Government on the mat- 
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ter, disclosed the whole in a private letter to Alexander, and mentioned the | 


names of the conspirators. He showed me the answer of Alexander in his 
own handwriting. He thanks Soult in it very warmly for the information, 
for he says it will be of great use to him, though he does not believe that 


the matter is quite so important (tout-a-fait si couséquent) as the Marshal | 


supposes. Soult added to me, with some bitterness, that the letter should 
some day appear, together with that in which the same Alexander refused 
him an asylum in his dominions.” 

It is remarkable that littlencss characterizes every thing con- 
nected with George the Fourth. Even when good or right, he is 
small. Here is “ the first gentleman in Europe ” on style. 

“ Nothing could be less liberal or dignified than the subsequent conduct 
and language of George LV. respecting Napoleon and his family: it was a 
contrast, not a copy, of the Black Prince to King John. Yet the first im- 
pression produced on his mind by Napoleon’s celebrated letter, if not very 
creditable to the taste or judgment of the Prince Regent, was not unfa- 
vourable to the writer: he remarked, that the words with which it began, 
*Altesse Royale,’ were quite correct and proper ; ‘ more correct, I must say,’ 
added he, ‘ than any I ever received from Lewis XVIII.’ ”’ 

The Bonaparte section, which occupies so large a portion of the 
volume, represents the Whig notion of the subject, with the mas- 
culine appreciation and feminine enthusiasm of Holland House 
superadded. The greatness of Napoleon's genius, and the fact 
that he was an enemy of their political opponents, blinded 
the Whigs with admiration. The Emperor—whe never permitted 
human life, or human law, or natural or established rights, or a 
sense of truth, to stand for one moment in his way—is held up as 
a martyr and a victim, because he was sent (by the Tory Govern- 
ment) to St. Helena, as the only means of securing peace and 
quiet. On subjects where party is not in question, Lord Holland 
is just, though favourable. In his search after information, he 
has pieked up some curious facts, which he intermixes with kindly 
and pleasant commentary. His partiality, however, has misled 
Lord Holland as to the placability of Bonaparte. The Due D’En- 
ghien, Toussaint, the Pope, Pichegru, Moreau, Hofer, and others, 
are es of “vengeance,” and pretty strong examples too. 
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Boney had neither the magnanimity of a‘hero nor the restraint of 


a gentleman. 
“According to the account of Napoleon himself, it was in Esret that he 
his 





weaned his mind from all those Republican illusions in whie early 
growth in fame had been nursed. It is certain that after his elevation to 
the Consulship he seldom if ever betrayed any such propensities. But those 


who knew him early and well have assured me that the scenes of the Reve- 
lution had estranged and even disgusted him with Democracy ; that, exclu- 
sive of that repugnance to all popular interference with authority which the 
possession of power breeds, he conscientiously checked every tendency to re- 
vive in France, or to produce elsewhere, any excesses of that nature, from a 
conviction that the evil created by them is immediate and certain, the ulti- 
mate good to be derived from them uncertain and problematical. He knew, 
indeed, that his glory and power were the offspring of the Revolution. He 
felt, perhaps he regretted too much, that the enemies of that great change 
hated ‘the child’ and supposed ‘champion of Jacobinism.’ He was not 
even without apprehension that the prosperity and stability of his govern- 
ment, whether called Consular, Regal, or Imperial, would depend on the pre- 
valence of those principles on which great national changes are founded and 
justified. Yet he was nevertheless disposed to endanger some of his personal 
security rather than foment a spirit which he deemed incompatible with 
tranquil government and a due administration of justice. Like our Eliza- 
beth, his principles and (though not to an equal degree) his temper too were 
at variance with his position. . * 

“*Napoleon, even in the plenitude of his power, seldom gratified his re- 
venge by resorting to any act cither illegal or unjust, though he frequently 
indulged his ill-humour by speaking both of and to those who had displeased 
him in a manner mortifying to their feelings and their pride. The instances 
of his love of vengeance are very few: they are generally of an insolent 
rather than a sanguinary character, more discreditable to his head than his 
heart, and a proof of his want of manners, taste, and possibly feeling, but 
not of a dye to affect his humanity. Of what man, possessed of such ex- 
tended yet such disputed authority, can so much be said? Of Washington ? 
of Cromwell? But Washington, if he had ever equal provocation and mo- 
tives for revenge, certainly never possessed such power to gratify it. His 
glory, greater in truth than that of Casar, Cromwell, and Bonaparte, was that 
he never aspired : but he disdained such power ; he never had it, and cannot 
therefore deserve immoderate praise for not exerting what he did not pos- 
In the affair of General Lee, he did not, if I recollect, show much in- 
clination to forgive. Even Cromwell did not possess the power of revenge 
to the same extent as Napoleon. There is reason, however, to infer from 
his moderation and forbearance that he would have used it as sparingly. 
But Cromwell is less irreproachable on the score of another vice, viz. ingra- 
titude. Napoleon not only never forgot a favour, but, unlike most ambitious 
characters, never allowed subsequent injuries to cancel his recollection of ser- 
i He was uniformly indulgent to the faults of those whom he had 
once distinguished. He saw them, he sometimes exposed and rectified, but 
he never punished or revenged them. Many have blamed him for this on 
the seore of policy ; but if it was not sense and caleulation, it should be as- 
cribed to good-nature. None, I presume, will impute it to weakness or want 
of discernment.” 

This account of Napoleon's ideas on religion is curious, and we 
think new. , 

“Whatever were the religious sentiments of this extraordinary man, such 
companions were likely neither to fix nor to shake, to sway nor to alter them. 
I have been at some pains to ascertain the little that can be known of his 
thoughts on such subjects , and, though it is not very satisfactory, it appears 
to me worth recording. 

“In the early periods of the Revolution, he, in common with many of his 
countrymen, conformed to the fashion of treating all such matters, both in 
conversation and action, with levity and even derision. In his subsequent 
career, like most men exposed to wonderful vicissitudes, he professed, half in 
jest and half in earnest, a sort of confidence in fatalism and predestination. 
But on some solemn public occasions, and yet more in private and sober dis- 
cussion, he not only gravely disclaimed and reproved infidelity, but both by 
actions and words implied his conviction that a conversion to religious en- 
thusiasm might befal Shimeelf or any other man. He had more than tole- 
rance—he had indulgence and respect for extravagant and ascetic notions of 
religious duty. He grounded that feeling not on their soundness or their 
truth, but on the uncertainty of what our minds may be reserved for, on the 
possibility of our being prevailed ye to admit and even to devote ourselves 
to tenets which at first excite our derision. It has been observed that there 
was a tincture of Italian superstition in his character; a sort of conviction 
from reason that the doctrines of revelation were not true, and yet a persua- 
sion, or at least an apprehension, that he might live to think them so. He 
was satisfied that the seeds of belief were deeply sown in the human heart. 
It was on that principle that he permitted and justified, though he did not 
dare to authorize, the revival of La Trappe and other austere orders. He 
contended that they might operate as a safety-valve for the fanatical and 
visionary ferment which would otherwise burst forth and disturb society. 
In his remarks on the death of Duroc, and in the reasons he alleged against 
suicide, both in calm and speculative diseussion and m moments of strong 
emotion, (such as occurred at Fontainebleau in 1814,) he implied a belief 
both in fatality and Providence. 

‘In the programme of his coronation, a part of the ceremony was to con- 
sist in his taking the communien. But when the plan-was submitted ‘to 
him, he, to the surprise of those who had drawn it, was absolutely indig- 
nant at the suggestion. ‘No man,’ he said, ‘ had the means of knowing, or 
had the right to say, when or where he would take the sacrament, or 
whether he would or not.’ On this occasion, he added, that he would not; 
nor did he. 

‘“‘ There is some mystery about his conduct in similar respeets at St. He- 
lena, and during the last days of his life. He certainly had: mass celebrated 
in his chapel while he was well, and in his bedroom when ill. But though 
I have reason to believe that the last sacraments were actually administered 
to him privately a few days before his death, and probably after confession, 
yet Count Montholon, from whom I derive indirectly my information, also 
stated that he received Napoleon's earnest and distinct directions to cone 
all the preliminary preparations for that melancholy ceremony from all his 
other companions, and even to enjoin the priest, if questioned, tosay he 
acted by Count Montholon’s orders, but had no knowledge of the Empe- 
ror’s wishes, 

“It seems as if he had some desire for such assurance as the Church could 
give, but yet was ashamed to own it. He knew that some at St. Helena, 
and more in France, would deem his reconrse to such consolation intirmity ; 
perhaps he deemed it so himself. Religion may sing her triumph, i 
phy exclaim ‘ pauvre humanité,’ more impartial scepticism despair of dis- 
covering the motive, but truth and history must, I believe, acknowledge the 
fact.” 

Talleyrand, to whom Lord Holland was indebted for many par- 
ticulars respecting Napoleon, describes him, with his-wonted pene- 
tration, as badly brought up. His remarks on his old master.ape 


always shrewd, and generally just. 


vices. 
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‘“‘ ¢T] produisait beaucoup,’ said M. de Talleyrand to me. ‘C'est incalcu- 
lable ce qu’il produisait, plus qu’aucun homme, oui, plus qu’aucun quatre 
hommes que j’aie jamaisconnus. Son génie était inconcevable. Rien n’éga- 
lait son énergie, son imagination, son esprit, sa capacité de travail, sa faci- 
lité de produire. Il avait de la sagacité aussi. Du coté du jugement il 
n’était pas si fort; mais encore guand il vouloit se donner le temps il savoit 
profiter du jugement des autres. Ce n’était que rarement que son mauvais 
jugement lemportait, et c’était toujours lorsqu’il ne s’étoit pas donné le 
temps de cunsalter celui d’autres personnes.’ Among his projects were many 
connected with the arts and with literature. They were all, perhaps, sub- 
servient to political pur 8, oa. gigantic, abruptly prepared, and in 
all likelihood as suddenly conceived. Many were topics of conversation and 
subjects for speculation, not serious, practical, or digested designs. Though 
not insensible to the arts or to literature, he was suspected latterly of con- 
sidering them rather as political engines or embellishments than as sources 
of enjoyment. M. de Talleyrand, and several artists, concurred in saying 
that ‘il avait le sentiment du Grand, mais non pas celui du Beau.’ He had 
written ‘bon sujet d’un tableau’ opposite to some passage in Letourneur’s 
translation of Ossian; and he had certainly a passion for that poem. His 
censure on David, for choosing the battle at the straits of Thermopyle as a 
subject for a picture, was that of a general rather than connoisseur : it smelt, 
if r may say 80, of his shop; though perhaps the real motive for it was dis- 
like to the Republican artist, and distaste to an act of national resistance 

inst a great military invader. “A bad subject,’ said he : ‘after all, Leo- 
nidas was turned.’ He had the littleness to expect to be prominent in every 
picture of national victories of his time, and was displeased at a painting of 
an action in Egypt for Madame Murat, in which her wounded husband was 
the principal figure. Power made him impatient of contradiction, even in 
trifles ; and latterly he did not like his taste in music, for which he had no 
turn, to be disputed. His proficiency in literature has been variously stated. 
He had read much, but had written little. In the mechanical part he was 
certainly no adept; his handwriting was nearly illegible. Some would fain 

rsuade me that that fault was intentional, and merely an artifice to conceal 

is bad spelling ; that he could form his letters well if he chused, but was 
unwilling to let his readers know too exactly the use he made of them. His 
orthography was certainly not correct; that of few Frenchmen, not pro- 
fessed authors, was so thirty years ago: but his brothers Lucien and Lewis, 
both literary men, and both correct in their orthography, write a similar 
hand, and nearly as bad a one as he did, probably for the same reason, viz. 
that they cannot write a better without great pains and loss of time. 

‘** Napoleon, when Consul and Emperor, seldom wrote, but he dictated much. 
It was difficult to follow him, and he often objected to any revision of what 
he had dictated. When a word had escaped his amanuensis, and he was 
asked what it was, he would answer, somewhat pettishly, ‘Je ne répéterai 
pas le mot. Réfléchissez, rappelez vous du mot que j’ai dicté, et écrivez-le, 
car pour moi je ne le répéterai pas.’ Talleyrand, interested possibly in dis- 
crediting any posthumous writings, was very earnest, soon after the news of 
his death arrived, in inculcating on me and others the persuasion that Napo- 
leon never did and never could dictate. ‘Il disait, il ne dictait pas; on ne 

uvait écrire sous sa dictée. I] ne scavait nidicter ni écrire.’ But, except- 
ing Talleyrand and Charles IV. of Spain, I never heard any one express a 
doubt of his powers of composition, or his habits of dictating.” 


PRENTICE’S HISTORICAL SKETCHES AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF MANCHESTER.* 


Mr. Prentice was a Reformer in olden times, when the public 
ayowal of Liberalism, and the resolution to act upon Liberal prin- 


ciples, instead of being a “ sure card,” involved the risk of legal | 


prosecution, with the prospect of fine and imprisonment, to say no 
worse. The Reformer whom caution or position placed beyond 
the reach of the Attorney-General or a bull-headed local Magis- 
trate, had every avenue of advancement shut against him, so far 
as depended upon Government or even private patronage. Unless 
he had some considerable means of entertainment, the expression 
of his opinions, if at all extreme, were very likely to lead to social 
ban or personal indignity. People ve can remember the 
conversation of the early part of the century, can also remember 
hearing of gentlemen Eo turned out of coffeerooms for a 
favourable criticism on Tom Paine, or a harsh judgment upon the 
bombardment of Copenhagen; while the perpetrators of such feats 
bragged of them, as if, like Othello, they had done the state some 
service. In rampant and now Radical Manchester, they went a 
degree further, and instead of turning Reformers out, refused to 
let them in. 

**There are numbers of persons now alive who recollect seeing in Man- 
chester taverns, boards stuck up with the inscription ‘ No Jacobins admitted 
here.’ So late as 1825, there was one of them in a public-house in Bridge 
Street, as fine as gilding and decoration could make it; but it was removed 
then in deference to the change of opinion and to prevent its being burnt. 
The putting up of these articles-of-peace boards was part of a plan to pre- 
vent the discussion of Reform principles in bar-parlours. Soon after the pro- 
clamation of 1792, and to prevent a meeting announced to be held to raise a 
subscription for the sufferers by war in France, a taxgatherer, accompanied 
by several persons employed by the clergy, went round the town to all the 
innkeepers and publicans, advising them, if they had any regard to the re- 
newal of their licences, to suffer no societies similar to the Constitutional to 
be held in their houses. The publicans gave a ready response to this call. 
‘They thought their licences,’ says Mr. Walker, ‘of more value than our 
custom.’ They, besides, valued the custom of the jovial Church-and-King 
men more than that of men who met to talk rather than to drink.” 

* Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis”: but our objects 
are changed rather than ourselves; perhaps the men of cotton are 
now Radical after the same fashion as they were once Tory: 
nature is not altered by turning round. 

The earlier part of the days of the “ life and fortune ” men Mr. 
Prentice knows only by tradition or youthful remembrance. From 
1811, when he was in the very dawn of manhood, he can say, in 
the words of the well-used quotation, “quorum pars fui.” At 
first he was what may be called an amateur politician, his business 
being that of a manufacturer’s agent, and politics not his direct 
vocation. The Manchester Guardian was started after the mas- 


sacre in 1819, by the late John Edward Taylor, on money advanced 
by some zealous Radicals; but when Taylor turned to better- 
paying Whiggery, his former friends, and Mr. Prentice among the 
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number, began to fecl the necessity of replacing the Guardian by 

a more independent organ. Owing to this feeling, an “ action” 

| took place. Mr. Prentice in 1824 commenced his career as a pub- 

| licist, in the Manchester Gazette ; which, after some change of 

_name, is now the Manchester Examiner and Times, and is, says 
its retired proprietor, “not only at the head of the Manchester 

| press, but at the head of the provincial press of the United King- 
om. 

The book in which Mr. Prentice records his traditions and 
reminiscences contains a picture of the leading politicians of Man- 
chester, sketches of the principal public events of the time, and a 
notice of the progress of opinion in the town. It is in fact a his- 
tory of British politics from the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
war to the final passage of the Reform Bill; those events being 
the most fully dwelt upon which most directly affected the town 
and district of Manchester, and in which the townsmen played 
leading parts. This limitation, however, has little practical effect. 
Whenever anything was going on, Manchester, whether Tory or 
Radical, was pushing business; and on some occasions played 
first fiddle, as in the celebrated massacre, and in various outbreaks 
either political or economical. Her politicians, without being So- 
lons or Ciceros, were hardheaded, outspoken, persevering men, 
with a good deal of pecuniary liberality, if it was likely to answer, 
and some alloy of coarseness. In general history they may loom 
small; in local memorial they are men of mark and likelihood ; 
though the constable Nadin—an English edition of the eclebrated 
Major Sirr, of Dublin notoriety—seems the most strikingly dra- 
matic character. Mingled with these public matters are biogra- 
phical particulars of the author himself, and glimpses of the Man- 
chester press. 

The book will be one of considerable interest to many persons. 
It will remind some of the political contests in which they have 
been engaged, or upon which they may have looked as observers, 
and through which the world has happily struggled. Those who 
are too young to remember those stirring and not altogether un- 
perilous times, will see them exhibited in vivid colours, and learn 
the sort of discouragements with which the early labourers in Re- 
form had to contend and the kind of opposition they had to en- 
counter. In fact, the history of the progress of Liberal opinions 
will be passed cursorily before him, with more of personal life and 
character than history condescends to. If he also finds that the 
heat of the struggle has not quite subsided in the writer’s mind, 
and that the persecution and still more the insolence which Church 
and King men were in the habit of dealing out towards men of the 
wrong sort, has left a rankling behind, it is nothing more than is 
natural and excusable. The vulgar Whig or “ low” Radical tra- 
ditions on events in general history, rather than polities, had been 
as well away. Experience and analogy, for example, both show 
that the war of the French Revolution could not have been avoid- 








ed. The true ground of censure against Pitt is that he took no 
pains to avoid the war, if he did not provoke it: but this is a 
judgment after the time. Again, we know not of the shadow of a 
reason for the insinuation at page 61, that Napoleon’s escape from 
| Elba was connived at, in order to divert men’s attention by an- 
other war. Lord Holland says in his Foreign Reminiscences, that a 
project was broached at the Congress of Vienna to break faith with 
Napoleon and send him from Elba to St. Helena; and which, in 
Lord Holland’s opinion, justities Napoleon’s evasion. 

The main feature of the book, the history of polities and pro- 
gress of opinion, is best appreciated by continuous perusal. The 
smaller subjects well admit of particular exhibition. The follow- 
ing is a leaf from the author's autobiography—starting in life. 

** My residence in Manchester was the result not of accident but of delibe- 
rate choice, while yet in a position where choice is not often allowed. I had 
been only two years in a warehouse in Glasgow, when, near the close of the 
year 1811, my master (a brother of James Grahame, the author of * The 
Sabbath,’ and uncle of James Grahame, author of a ‘ History of the United 
States,’) resolved that I should become the traveller in England to receive 
orders for the muslins he manufactured. My journey extended from Car- 
lisle, through the Western countics to Plymouth, and then, through the 
Southern and Midland counties, to Neweastle-upon-Tyne. After three years 
of such employment, another traveller was employed in my stead, and my 
time was devoted to the wholesale houses of London and Manchester. Ir 
Manchester, I found that I met in the street, in one day, more country dra- 
pers than I could, with the utmost industry, meet in their own shops in two ; 
and it struck me that if we kept our manufactured stock in Manchester we 
could considerably increase our business, and at a great saving in travelling 





—— One evening in September 1815, while sitting with my master 
at his house, I mentioned the concourse of drapers to Manchester, and ex- 


pressed my conviction, that if there were to be a continuance of peace, that 
town would become so much the market for all kinds of goods, in cotton, 
woollens, linen, and silk, as to attract every respectable country draper in 
England several times in the year. The subject was long and earnestly dis- 
cussed between us. At length he asked, ‘Is this a sudden conviction, or 
have you thought long about it?’ I told him that every recent visit to 
Manchester had confirmed the opinion I had formed soon after I had been 
there the first time. I spoke of the coal-fields of Lancashire, and the in- 
dustry, the enterprise, and the hard-headed shrewdness of its inhabitants. 
Ife said, ‘We have coal, and industry, and shrewdness, and intelligence, 
here.’ ‘ Yes,’ I replied, ‘you have, but you have not centrality; you are in 
a corner; you have nothing but Glasgow and Paisley here : Manchester has 
about a dozen of Paisleys— Wigan, Preston, Blackburn, Bolton, Bury, Roch- 
dale, Ashton, Stockport, and numerous fast-growing villages, all increasing 
in importance, and likely some time or other, if fair play is given to their 
industry, to form one enormous community.’ ‘But they have the corn-law 
to retard their prosperity.” ‘So have you.’ After a long pause, he asked, 
‘When can you go to take a warehouse?’ ‘I would go tonight if there 
was a coach,’ I replied, ‘but I can go by tomorrow's mail.’ I did go 
next day ; made a bargain for the warehouse No. 1 Peel Street ; and in three 
weeks I opened it with the whole stock transferred from the Glasgow ware- 
house, with all the responsibility on my young shoulders of, in those days, a 
large business. It may be supposed I had not much leisure for politics: but 
I made a point of pushing on work in the early part of the day, so that I 
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had the evenings to myself; and I began to look around me to ascertain 
what was the state of the society in which I was placed, and the opinions 
which prevailed amongst my fellow-townsmen.” 

That anonymous institution called a jury is, or at least was con- 
sidered one of the most sacred — of the British constitution. 
Even now, few if any dare -_ < against a verdict openly; they 
«hint a fault and hesitate dislike.” For a decision on a fact, or to 
fix a compensation in “damages,” it is upon the whole the most 
satisfactory tribunal that could be established ; the source of satis- 
faction beg that juries generally oH a large part of popular 
opinion, and arrive at a rule-of-thum ) sort of justice, when there is 
no other rule to guide. Sometimes, however, their verdicts are 
strange enough ; their practically anonymous character giving free 
scope to self-will or predetermination. Their reasons would seldom 
bear the light perhaps, even when their decision is unobjectionable. 


The foundation of John Edward Taylor’s career was an action for | 


libel, for writing a letter to a parish opponent, of which Mr. Pren- 
tice was the bearer; but which seemed less like a libel than a 
provocation to fight, though rather lengthy for a challenge. 
Scarlet was retained against Taylor; the Judge charged against 
him; and the greater part of the Jury were Tories; but the fore- 
man was his friend, and argued down opposition in this wise. 

“ The jurors were principally of the old school of Loyalists, and had been 
disposed to return an immediate verdict of ‘ guilty’; but John Rylands 
calmly urged his objections, which were listened to very impatiently. * Well, 
gentlemen,’ said the sturdy foreman, after long discussion, ‘ if you will in- 


sist upon that verdict, 1 will go to sleep and consider about it in the morn- | 


there is my bed,’ throwing his coat into one corner of the room, and 
Ilis example was followed by others, po gap. 
But some did not take it so 


ing: th th 
then lying down upon it. 
as stern in maintaining their own purpose. 


comfortably ; they had for years past been accustomed to their pipes and as | 
many glasses of strong ale by the inn fireside as they liked, and to be thus | 


unexpectedly deprived of those enjoyments and to find themselves supperless 
in an empty room without tire or candle er bed to lie —, was beyond en- 
durance. One of them was reully ill, and bemoaned the hardships of his 
case in piteous accents—‘ Are you going to keep me here all night, when | 
am so ill?’ ‘ Here are you,’ said the foreman, ‘ whining about the hard- 
ships of being shut up for one night, and yet you would put it in the power 
of the Court to confine a man eighteen months for having spoken the truth!’ 
The appeal was successful. There were now two for a verdict of ‘ Not guilty.’ 
The others remaining obstinate, John Rylands stretched himself in his cor- 
ner, and lay in sober thoughtfulness, munching his crust quietly to conceal 


his possession of it from those with whom he was locked up; until each of | 


them, one after another, yielded to their cravings for personal comfort as of 
much greater importance than the vindication of their loyalty, and then 
they emerged from their total darkness into dim light.”’ 

When the Guardian was established and the Gazette started, 
the Tory party found that the old style of country papers would 


not do, and engaged Alaric Watts to enter the lists against Tay- | 


lor and Prentice. This is not a bad account of newspaper squab- 
bles: there is a large truth in its pa satire at the close. 

“ Tt was desirable that the editor of the new paper should be a man of 
literary reputation, an author by profession, one whose name in the republic 
of letters Should scare out of the field the men of cotton bags and cambrics. 
Mr. Alaric Watts was the chosen champion, a writer of some pretty poetry 
and some sharp criticisms on the fine arts, and besides a member of the 
cliques of London literati,—excellent editorial qualifiations no doubt; but, 
unfortunately, he knew nothing of political science, and, as a poet, had dis- 
dained to acquire any knowledge of political economy. 1 had a brief tilt 
with him, but soon returned to the rule I had laid down, rather to teach 
truths than to be combating against easily-refuted error, The Guardian 
and the Courier, however, found it convement to continue the warfare. It 
was an easy thing to vindicate Toryism by attacking the Whig Guardian, 
and it was as easy to vindicate Whiggism by attacking the Courier. By 
continuing this warfare, the > might at length be led to believe that 
there was no other party in Manchester than the party Whig and the party 
Tory, and that there were no other papers than the Guardian and the Courier 
that represented any portion of public opinion; and so the tilting has con- 
tinued from that day to this, always, and even now, as if there were some 
real points of difference between them. The meeting in the Manor Court- 
room in favour of Catholic Emancipation set this petty quarrel a going. The 
Courier said that one half of the requisitionists were Unitarians; the 
Guardian that this was false. The Courier called for the names of those 
who were xo¢t Unitarians; the Guardian called on the Courier to name those 
who were Unitarians; and so the discussion went on for weeks together.” 

In the volume there are glimpses of manners that have almost 
— and of the rise of new modes. Even before railways had 

een practically tried, or the Manchester and Liverpool began, a 
year or two of prosperity gave a goodly sprinkling of schemes for 
ocomotion, most of which the Panic nipped. 

“From the real and the apparent prosperity of this period arose the pro- 
posal of some really useful public undertakings, some of which were after- 
wards carried into effect. In the Manchester Gazette of the Ist of January 
1825, are the resolutions of a meeting to form a railway between Manchester 
and Bolton, with a capital of 100,000/.; a sum found to be very inadequate 
to the object. In the same paper is the prospectus of a railway from Lon- 
don to Manchester, by way of Birmingham, to be afterwards extended from 
Manchester to Hull; the sum proposed for this great work being only 
2,500,000/7. In the paper of January 8th, is the prospectus of the Manchester 
and Leeds Railway, with a proposed capital of 500,000/. In the same paper 
is a notice that 1000 shares of 100/. cach had been subscribed for the Man- 
chester, Stockport, and Peak Forest Railway, and that double the amount 
would be sufficient for the purpose. In the paper of January 15th, is the 

rospectus of the Grand Junction Railway, with a capital of 2,000,000/. ; on 
anuary 22d, appears the prospectus of the Manchester Central Junction 
Railway, to connect Manchester, by a line passing through Stockport, Chel- 
ford, Congleton, with the proposed line from Liverpool to Birmingham. On 
January 29th, there is the prospectus of a Manchester and Oldham Railway. 
On February 5th, there is the prospectus of a ship canal from the mouth of 
the river Dee to Manchester ; a project much laughed at and derided, but 
which will probably be revived with better effect at some future day. On 
the 12th of February, I find the resolutions of the committee of the Man- 
chester and Liverpool Railway, and an announcement that a petition to the 
House of Commons in its favour will lie at the Exchange Koom for signa- 
ture. These were some of the more sober schemes of a period which was 
characterized by the wildest speculation.” 
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PRESTON’S MAKAMAT.* 

Hartrt, or, to give him his full-length appellation, Abou-Moham- 
med Al Kaasem Ibn-Aali Al Hariri Al Basri Al Haraami, lived in 
| the eleventh century of our wra, at Basra on the Tigris; and was, 
as the name Hariri implies, either a merchant or manufacturer of 
silk. His “ Makamat” (rendered by Mr. Preston “ Rhetorical 
Anecdotes”) have ever been famous among students of Arabic lite- 
rature, as a storehouse of rare words and idioms, and an exhibition 
of the extraordinary copiousness and capabilities of the language 
in which they are written. De Sacy, the greatest Arabic scholar 
of our times, has left in his edition of Hariri a “ monumentum wre 
perennius”; and Arabie lexicographers haye drawn from these 
Makamat, and the commentaries upon them, more than from pro- 
bably any single work except the Koran. In spite, however, of 
this wide and lasting reputation, they have been up to this time 
accessible to the European public only through an imperfect 
translation of a few Makamat into Latin by Schultens, with one by 
Golius, more than a century ago, and a version into German by 
Friedrich Rickert, of which its author himself says, “meine arbeit 
gibt sich fiir keine iibersetzung, sondern fir eine nachbildung.” 
| Mr. Preston has translated only twenty at full length; the rest 
being incapable of passing into a foreign language, except at a 
complete sacrifice of either literalness or intelligibility. De Saey 
says of many of them, “Il y a des Makamat qui consistent tout 
entiers en énigmes, en logogriphes, et expressions a double entente, 
sorte de jeu d’esprit que le plus grand talent ne saurait pas passer 
dans une autre langue.” Mr. Preston, however, has added by way 
| of appendix, a summary of the contents of the omitted Makamat; 

so that we probably have in his work as complete a representation 
of the original as can be furnished in an English dress. 
| The name of Arabian stories will at once call up the classic 
book of our childhood, the bare recollection of which thrills us 
more than the actual reading of the most interesting romance with 
which we have made acquaintance in our less imaginative years. 
Mr. Preston, moreover, prevents us from forgetting our old delight, 
by telling us that his work is no idle rhapsody, intended, like 
* The Thousand and One Nights,” to amuse the loiterers of the café 
or the seraglio, but the elaborate result of the literary system of a 
period in which not only the sciences but the useful arts of life 
were sacrificed by the ingenious and studious of a great nation, 
to a profound grammatical and rhetorical research into the 
structure and resources of their own most copious language. Let 
the lovers of the marvellous therefore beware of expecting an 
addition, through Mr. Preston’s aid, to their stock of volk-und- 
kind-miirchen. They will be as disappointed as the youth on 
pleasure bent, who strolls into a lighted theatre in hope of the 
usual Thespian entertainment, and finds instead a grave gentleman 
in semiclerical costume administering science to a juvenile au- 
ditory, or an Anti-Corn-law lecturer kindling into eloquence with 
the vision of universal abolition of import-duties re the calico 
millennium. Here we no longer meet with our old friends the 
genii and the enchanted princes and princesses, gardens whose 
trees bear jewels for fruit, wonderful lamps, and terrible ma- 
gicians. The stern genius of pure Islamism reigns throughout ; 
God is God and Mohammed is his prophet ; prayers and a godly 
life are the only charms to win the favour of Heaven. The trans- 
ition from the Arabian Nights is as startling as from a collection 
of our own fairy tales to Beveridge on the Thirty-nine Articles. 
And we must confess that, like many other highly orthodox and 
respectable writers, Hariri or his spokesman Abou-Zaid is rather 
dull to one in search of simple amusement. The stories 
consist for the most part of improvisations of Abou-Zaid under 
assumed characters, for the purpose of imposing on his au- 
dience and taxing their Force os. and are related by Hareth 
Ibn Hammam, a travelling merchant, who from constantl 
meeting with Abou-Zaid in his peregrinations never fai 
to detect his impostures, though always too late to prevent their 
success. The joke generally turns on Abou-Zaid applying the 
money which he had obtained by his pious and eloquent discourses 
to bad and profligate uses; though in the last Makamah he is _re- 
presented as becoming really penitent and leaving off his wicked 
ways. On this very slender thread are strung the pearls of Ara- 
bian rhetoric, set in every quaint device that the ingenuity of cen- 
turies of study and invention had suggested. Such of these pearls 
as could be arranged in corresponding quaint devices of our own 
tongue, Mr. Preston seems to us to have been eminently successful 
in restringing; and he has most bravely and honestly aided his 
critics to judge of his skill by giving in his notes the literal trans- 
lation of words and idioms, where the exigencies of metre or of 
language demanded a paraphrase in the text. Throughout the 
work the most painstaking effort after accuracy is noticeable—such 
effort as nothing short of a passion for his subject could have sus- 
| tained; and we venture to say that Mr. Preston has raised an en- 
during monument of his own profound knowledge and untiring 
energy, and has at the same time furnished the student of the 
Arabie language with an important aid towards acquiring it in 
perfection. The translation is partly in a sort of metrical prose, 
resembling our translation of the Psalms and Proverbs, partly in 
various poetic measures ; thereby imitating, as far as is practicable, 
the form of the original. 

Our first specimen is an exposition of Abou-Zaids’ philosophy of 
morals, trolled off in reply to a half reproach of Hareth’'s on his 
disreputable way of life. 

* Makamat, or Rhetorical Anecdotes of Al Hariri of Basra. Translated from the 
original Arabic, with Annotations. By Theodore Preston, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 


College, Cambridge, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and of the Asiatic Society of Paris. Published by Madden. 
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** Since all mankind in selfish fraud 
pose tigers seem to vie, 
ile among them ever live, 
rman And turn its channel sly 
To move the wheel of life, that so 
e millstone round may fly. 
At eagles aim thy shafts, and seek 
Each noblest prize t’ obtain ; 
For if thou but their plumage graze, 
Thou may’st some feathers gain ; 
And strive the fairest fruits to pluck, 
Since haply may remain 
Some leaves, at least, within thy grasp, 
f fruit thou seek in vain. 
Though wayward fortune thwart thee now, 
Or treat thee with disdain, 
Thy heart from all distracting thoughts 
And anxious fears refrain: 
For e’en the changeful course of time 
A promise may contain, 
That soon the state of lite will change, 
That makes thee now complain.” 
The nearest ae to Abou-Zaid’s type in the England of to- 
day, is the gentleman one meets occasionally in the newspapers, 
making 1 minous proposals of writing, for a moderate douceur, 
epie, tragedy, novel, or review, and giving it to the world in the 
name of some literary aspirant whose purse is more productive than 
his brain. He would have been exactly paralleled in the middle 
ages by the travelling scholars, who procured food and lodging by 
ating disputations against any comer, in the universities, which 
were the arena of intellectual activity and the homes of learning 
and of thought. The following extract will recall the casket scene 
in “The Merchant of Venice.” Mr. Preston calls the verses the 
most ingenious and elaborate that Hariri has composed; the in- 
outs depending on the repetition of a particular rhyme twice in 
overy ine. 
* I presented to him a denar, and said to him, to try him, 
If thou wilt eulogize this in verse, it is certainly thine, 
Whereupon he instantly began to indite these lines, 
Without borrowing aught from other sources, 
* Hail! noble coin, of saffron colour clear, 
O’er regions wide who passest far and near ! 
‘Thy worth, thy titles, current still remain ; 
‘Thy lines the secret pledge-of wealth contain ; 
Successful industry thy steps attend ; 
Thy aspect bright all welcome as a friend ; 
Endeared to all, as though thy precious ore 
Had e’en been molten from their own heart's core. 
Whose purse thou fillest boldness may display, 
‘Though kindred be remiss or far away ; 
With thee the great their influence maintain, 
Without thee pleasure’s sons of want complain ; 
What heroes thy collected might hath quelled ! 
What host of cares one stroke of thine dispelled! 
How: oft an angry churl, whose fury burned, 
Thy whispered mention hath to mildness turned ! 
Through thee the captive by his kin forgot 
Is ransomed back to joy’s unmingled lot. 
Such power is thine, that, if I feared not blame, 
I e’en would say, ‘* Almighty is thy name!’’’ 
After inditing these words, he stretched out his hand and said, 
* Aman of honour fulfils what he has promised, 
As a rain-cloud gives a shower, if it has thundered.’ 
So I threw him the denar, and said, ‘ Take it, and welcome !’ 
And he put itinto his mouth, saying, ‘ May God bless it!’ 
And then, after paying his thanks, prepared for departure. 
But I had conceived a strong predilection for his pleasantry, 
That made-me willing to incur‘a fresh debt to him. 
So I drew forth another denar, and said to him, 
“ Wilt thou censure this, and then put it with the other >’ 
Whereupon he indited extemporaneously, and chanted readily, 
* Woe to thy jaundiced looks and double face, 
Thou false deceiver, counterfeit and base ; 
In whom a loved one’s gay attire we view 
In union strange with lover's sickly hue ! 
Whom sages justly deem a lure abhorred, 
Seducing man to crimes that grieve his Lord. 
Through thee the robber of his hand is maimed, 
The tyrant for corrupt extortion blamed ; 
The sordid grudge benighted guests to aid, 
And creditors bewail their debts unpaid ; 
Through thee we deprecate the baneful strokes 
Of envy’s eye, which oft thy lust provokes ; 
And, worst of all, if ill on mortals light, 
Thou aidest none but by a truant flight! 
Then wise is he who spurns without delay 
Thy proffered.aid, and flings thee far away ; 
Who, deaf to all thy soft enticing tones, 
With scorn unfeigned thy sordid love disowns, 
And sternly bids thy glittering form begone, 
How bright soe’ er its false allurement shone.’ 


Much useful and curious information is conveyed in Mr. Pres- 

ton’s notes ; and, from the stereotyped nature of Oriental manners, 

will be found of service in illustrating the phraseology and 

es of life of the Old Testament. The following amusing 

sketch of one Ashaab, who had become proverbial for coyetousness, 
is:taken from a scholiast on Hariri. 

“He never saw a man put his hand into his pocket without hoping and 
expecting that he would give him something. He never saw a funeral go 
by:but he was pleased, hoping that ‘the deceased might have left him some- 
thing He never saw a bride about to be conducted through the streets 
tothe. house of her bridegroom, but he prepared his own house for her 
reception, hoping that her friends might bring her to him by mistake. If 
he saw a workman making a box, he took care to tell him that he 
‘was putting ona board or twotoo many, hoping that he might give him 
what was:over, or something for the suggestion. He was said to have fol- 
ag - —_ - was chewing pee @ sort of gum which Orientals chew 

nut asa e) a whole mile, thinking he was ibly 
eating food, und. intending, if so, to ask him to give him some. When the 
youths.of his native town taunted. him, heteld them that 


” 








ding at a certain house, in order to get rid of them, (because they would 
go to get a share of the bonbons distributed there); but as soon as they 
had gone, it struck him that possibly what he had told them was true, 
and that they would not have left him had they not been aware of its 
truth ; and he actually followed them himself to see what he could get too, 
though exposing himself thereby to fresh taunts from them. When asked 
whether he knew of anything more covetous than himself, he said, ‘ Yes ; 
a sheep I once had that climbed to an upper stage of my house, and seeing 
a rainbow mistook it for a rope of hay, and jumping at it, broke its neck.” 
Whence ‘Ashaab’s sheep’ became proverbial for covetousness, as well as 
himself.”” 

Before we close our notice of Mr. Preston’s translation, we 
would venture to suggest to him, that having proved his scholar- 
ship indisputably by rendering into English the very hardest 
Arabic book in existence, he might fairly condescend to some work 
more popular both in style and matter. The romance of Antar, so 
celebrated in the East, and so interesting on account of the ante- 
Mohammedan period in which its scene is laid, could offer no diffi- 
culty to one who is not only a master of the scholastic Arabic, but 
has the advantage of familiarity with the language spoken in the 
country, such as can only be acquired by long residence among 
the natives. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

England as it Is, Political, Social, and Industrial, in the Middle of the 
Nineteenth Century. By William Johnston, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 
In two volumes. 

The Passions of the Human Soul. By Charles Fourier. Translated 
from the French, by the Reverend John Reynell Morell. With Cri- 
tical Annotations, a Biography of Fourier, and a General Introduc- 
tion, by Hugh Doherty. In two volumes. 

The Bridal and the Bridle; or Our Honeymoon-Trip in the East in 
1850. 

The Earthly Resting-DPlaces of the Just. By the Reverend Erskine 
Neale, M.A., Reetor of Kirton, Sutfolk, &e. 

A Treatise on the Law and Practice of Naval Courts-Martial. By 
William Hickman, R.N., late Secretary to Commodore Sir Charles 
Hotham, K.C.B. 


The marked feature of the present week’s publications is the nnmber of 
new editions. Messrs. Longman have issued a complete edition of the Poeti- 


! eal Works of Joanna Baillie, forming a handsome volume in double columns. 


Mr. Murray has sent forth a variety of books, of greater popularity if not of 
greater mark. Foremost is a new edition of Kugler’s “ School of Painting,” 
which in many of its opinions and much of its treatment seems a new work. 
The materials for this were furnished by Kugler, but the writing was com- 
mitted to Dr. Jac. Burckhardt ; in the translation Sir Charles Eastlake has 
sometimes adhered to the prior work, as in his opinion containing juster 


| views on the subject. The book is now illustrated by numerous wood-cuts, 
| small, but spirited and beautifully clear, and giving a much better idea of 
| the painters than mere critical a ever can attain. 


The other books from the same publisher are of a more amusing charaec- 
ter, of a pocket size, and at a moderate price. Our old friend ‘The Re- 
jected Addresses,”’ the kindliest and most successful if not the best of bur- 
lesques, has attained the honours of a twenty-second edition, with some fur- 
ther additional notes. The fourth edition of Davy’s ‘‘ Salmonia”’ has been 
yrinted from a copy revised by the author shortly before his death : notes 
on been added, most of them relating to facts recently ascertained. The 
neatness of the garb is the novelty in the * Consolations in Travel’? and 


| **Coleridge’s ‘Table-talk.’ 


there was a wed- | 


The new edition of Mr. Dod’s indispensable annual contains various 
minor improvements, and a new article “ton the inferior titles of living 
Peers ; by which the disappearance of some hundreds of well-known names 
is accounted for.” 

The Dramatic and Poetical Works of Joanna Baillie. Complete in one 
Volume. 

Kiugler’s Handbook of Painting. The Schools of Painting in Italy. 
Translated from the German of Kugler, by a Lady. Edited, with 
Notes, by Sir Charles L. Eastlake, P.R.A., &c. With upwards of one 
hundred Illustrations, drawn on wood by George Scharf junior, from 
the works of Old Masters mentioned in this book ; engraved by John 
Thompson and Samuel Williams. Second edition, thoroughly revised, 
with much additional matter. In two Parts. 

Rejected Addresses ; or the New Theatrum Poctarum. By James Smith 
and Horace Smith. Twenty-second edition, with additional Notes. 

Salmonia ; or the Days of Fly-fishing. In a series of Conversations. 
With some Account of the Habits of Fishes belonging to the Genus 
Salmo. By Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart. Fourth edition, with Ilus- 
trations. 

Consolations in Travel; or the Last Days of a Philosopher. By Sir 
Humphrey Davy, Bart., late President of the Royal Society. Fifth 
edition. 

Specimens of the Table-Talk of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Third 

edition. 

The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of Great Britain and Ireland, 
for 1851; ineluding all the Titled Classes. Eleventh year. By 
Charles R. Dod, Esq., Author of “The Parliamentary Com- 
panion,”’ &e. 

Who's Who in 1851. Edited by C. TI. Oates, M.A. 

The Best Methods of Improving Health and Invigorating Life, by 
Regulating the Diet and Regimen, &c. By Thomas J. Graham, M.D. 
The sixth edition, revised and enlarged. 


Hebrew Records ; au Mistorical Enquiry concerning the Age, Author- 
a aud Authenticity of the Old Testament. By the Reverend Dr. 
Giles. 
[The object of this work is to examine the Old Testament for historical not 
theological purposes—with the view of ascertaining whether the various books 
were composed by the persons to whom they are generally ascribed, and 
whether their assigned age is the true age. Dr. Giles answers both these 
questions in the negative, after an acute and learned investigation, conducted 
in no irreverent spirit, but in a way which savours more of the critic than 
the divine. The Sat exhibits a good deal of learning and critical acumen, 
with the wonted skill of Dr. Giles in using the writings of other authors in 
such a way as to impart homogeneity to his quotations. } 
Happy Evenings ; or the Literary Institution at Home. By Clara Lucas 
Balfour, Author.of “The Women of Seripture,”’ &e. 
[ Essays, short tales, and dialogues on subjects of general interest, supposed to 
be produced by a family of narrow meaus on the outset of a separation. The 
lan of each person producing an essay or a tale is adopted as a mode of 
eadening the disappointment arising from the loss of an intended trip to 
London, and to make evenings “happy” that would otherwise have been 
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dull; a plan which the author suggests as worthy of imitation in real life as 
well as fiction. ] 


The Ocean Queen, and the Spirit of the Storm; a new Fairy Tale of | 


the Southern Seas. By William H. G. Kingston, Esq., Author of 
“The Albatross,” Xe. 

South Sea islanders very little like the reality, Neptune with some of his 
marine deities, and various ‘kings of fishes,”’ a monster in love with a fair 
maiden, and winning her by taking a human form, followed by other meta- 
morphoses, are the material of this “ new fairy tale.” It is written in the 
style of a playhouse spectacle, and the illustrations are as theatrical as the 
text.] 

Evenings at Donaldson Menor ; or the Christmas Guest. By Maria J. 
M‘Intosh, Author of ** Charms and Counter-charms.”” Edited by Cecil 
Hartley, M.A. _ . : 

[A reprint of an American book. It isa series of tales supposed to be told 
to a party assembled at Colonel Donaldson’s house The manner of telling 
the stories is much in the Annual style, but the subjects relating to American 
life have some novelty. ] 

Conscience ; a Tale of Life. 

[A somewhat crude tale of a clerk who robs his employers of a thousand 
jounds; his brother is suspected of the crime; but while the innocent is 
| in mind, “conscience ’’ is ever punishing the guilty. The tale is also 
made a vehicle for sketching “life ’’ in various aspects. ] 

Gleanings for the New Year. By Edmund Nugent, Esq. 

[A prose tale, with several occasional poems. } 

A History of Greece; from the Earliest Times to the Destruction of 
Corinth, B.C. 146; mainly based upon that of Connop Thirlwall, D.D., 
Bishop of St. David's. By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F.R.S.E., Rector 
of the High School of Edinburgh. 

{A companion volume to the author's well-known History of Rome, and de- 
signed for the more advanced pupils of schools, or as an introduction to the 
elaborate works of Grote and Thirlwall. The book is not so original as its 

redecessor ; the greater portion of the volume being an abridgment of 
Bishop Thirlwall’s history so far as the close of the Peloponnesian War. 
After that period the narrative is freer, from the fulness with which the 
Bishop treats the ensuing period, and the condensation adopted by Dr. 
Schmitz.] 

Elementary Anatomy and Physiology; for Schools and Private In- 
struction. With Lessons on Dict, Intoxicating Drinks, Tobacco, and 
Disease. By William Lovett. Illustrated with ten coloured Plates. 

(Mr. Lovett has been in the habit of teaching the elemeuts of anatomy and 
physiology to classes; but, not finding any book altogether adapted to his 
purpose, he compiled one for his own use, and has now published it. The 
text is illustrated by anatomical plates. } 

Instructions in the Use and Management of Artificial Teeth ; the last 
of a Series of Lectures on Dental Physiology and Surgery, delivered 
at the Middlesex Hospital School of Medicine. By John Tomes, 
F.RS., &e. 

{Reprinted from the author’s “ Lectures on Dental Physiology and Sur- 
gery.”’} 

The Elements of Mechanism ; containing a familiar Explanation of the 
Construction and various kinds of Machinery, Xe. 
Schoolmasters and Private Students. By Thomas Tate, late Mathe- 
matical Professor in the Battersea Training College. 

{Designed to supply “ elementary teachers and students of engineering with 
a familiar exposition of the leading principles of mechanism, and to apply 
them to the most important pieces of machinery.” The compilation ex- 
hibits Mr, Tate’s usual mastery of subject and clearness of exposition.] 

Letts’s Interest and Time- Tables ; containing three hundred and sixty- 
six Openings, each corresponding with the several Days of the Year, 
and showing the Number of Days between itself and every other Day 
of the Year. , ‘ 

Two pages for every day in the year, showing the number of days from that 

ay to any other for a twelvemonth. It is said to have been compiled at the 
suggestion of a banker, and highly approved of by practical men in general. 
We do not so clearly recognize its superiority over other plans; though it 
gives the days rather more quickly.) 

The Annual Commercial Register, and General Record of Prices, of the 
Year 1850. Published in January 1851. By D. Morier Evans, Author 
of “The Commercial Orisis’’ 1847, 1848, &c. 

(There is no new feature in this very useful annual resumé of commercial 
events and statistics, and of public atlairs so far as they intluence business. ] 

A Tract of Future Times ; or the Reflections of Posterity on the Ex- 
citement, Hypocrisy, and Idolatry of the Nineteenth Century. By 
Robert Hovenden. 

[An historical review of the social, moral, legal, and religious opinions and 
practices of the present age, supposed to be written between the vears 2043 
and 2050. It is not a very remarkable production. } 

A Practical Guide to the Law of Bills of Exchange and Promissory 
Notes. For the use of Bankers, Merchants, ‘Traders, and others. By 
Stewart Tournay, Solicitor. 

{A compendious account of the law of bills of exchange, intended for gene- 
ral rather than professional use. ] 
New Seniar. 

The Girthood of Shakspere’s Heroines; in a Series of Fifteen Tales. 
By Mary Cowden Clarke. Tale 1.—Portia; the Heiress of Belmont. 
Il.—The Thane’s Daughter. 

> Cowden Clarke is well read in our early English poets, and her use- 
ul book the complete Concordance to Shakspere must have saturated her 
mind with the great dramatist’s works, even if she had not been previously 
acquainted with them. She is also well qualitied for tale-writing, by an 
agreeable style, sufficiency of invention and dramatic power, and much good 
feeling. Something more than these qualities, however, is required to 
follow or to introduce Shakspere ; since, if we put various inherent difficul- 
ties aside, the imagination of the reader requires more than the writer 
can ever satisfy. These tales, exhibiting the supposed family and personal 
antecedents of Shakspere’s heroines, would have received applause as stories. 
Associated in the reader's mind, as they must necessarily be, with Macbeth 
and the Merchant of Venice, they will be undervalued from the inevitable 
comparison. } 
FINE ARTS. 
THE SKETCHING SOCIETY, 
A cotEction of designs and sketches in water-colours, the production 
of a society including Messrs. Leslic, Stanficld, Uwins, and the two Cha- 
lons, is now on view at Mr. Hogarth’s in the Haymarket. The works 
are produced on a principle which cannot fail to make them specially 

cteristic of their several authors. A three-hours mecting is held 
by the members, and a subject proposed—often in terms allowing any 
latitude of choice: each artist selects his own treatment, and embodies 
his idea within the prescribed term, as we understand, of the night's re- 
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| union; but the amount of finish in some cases seems necessarily to imply 
subsequent retouching. Thus, “A Beautiful Scene in Nature” is exem- 
plified by various artists according to the predilections of each; ‘“ The 
| Bathing-place”’ gives occasion to Mr. Chalon for a very lively and at- 
| tractive, to Mr. Stanfield for a serenely beautiful composition ; and on 
| the proposal of an Old Master, Salvator is selected, singularly enough, 
| by Mr. Uwins; Rubens by Mr. Alfred Chalon,—who, however, finds the 
| massive and brawny materialism too strong for him; Ouyp, with signal 
| success, by Mr. John Chalon. 





Of the last artist we must say, indeed, that the vigour of hand and of 
colour, the freedom and life of these sketches, are likely to prove no small 
surprise to such as have formed their judgment from his recent Academy 
pictures alone. Certainly they will not be prepared for the truthfulness 
| of the “ Seesaw,” or the excellence, at once salient and remote, of the 
classic “ Pastoral.’”’ Among Mr. Alfred Chalon’s designs, many are in his 
best style, and all show power and perception unimpaired. The “ Dream 
in Autumn,” “ The Elements,” ‘The Harvest Moon,” are of a refined 
order of elegance, fully entitled to rank as poetic. In a “ Walk in the 
Woods,” the lady’s figure and sentiment are charming. Mr. Stanfield, as 
in the “ Chinese Pastime’ and the “ Italian Letter-writer,” shows an 
amount of character and breadth of effect not always observable in his 
more finished works: others, especially No. 17 and the modernized 
“ Lorenzo and Jessica,” exhibit his command in the poetic treatment of 
nature. Mr. Leslie’s excellences appear chiefly in the ‘‘ Subject from 
The Keepsake,” in the “ Destruction of Sedom,” and above all, in the 
“Death of the First-born,’’—the suggestion of a noble work, (allowing 
for a conventionality in the figure of the dying youth, that would doubtless 
yield to the consultation of nature)—grand and solemn with its watching 
agony, its humbled Pharaoh, and aghast silent torch-bearers. 

There is entertainment, added to a higher interest, in this collection ; 
admitting the spectator, as in a manner it does, into the confidence of the 
artist in his least professional and public moments. 








BIRTHS. 

On the 27th July, at New Norfolk, Van Diemen’s Land, the Wife of the Vene- 
rable Archdeacon Marriott, of a son. 

On the 6th November, at Peshawur, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel John Fordyce, 
| of the Bengal Artillery, of a son. 
| On the 28th December, at Florence, the Wife of the Rev. Logan Dobinson, of a 
daughter. 

On the 4th January, at 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 5th, at Deal, the Wife of Julius Brockman Backhouse, C.B., late Captain 
and Brevet-Major Bengal Artillery, of a danghter. 

On the 7th, at the Royal Cireus, Edinburgh, the Wife of Major Blackburn, Eighty- 
fifth Light Infantry, of a sen. 

On the 8th, at Manchester Square, the Wife of Sidney Gurney, Esq., of a daugh- 
ter. 


Lowndes Square, the Wife of E. Carleton Tufnell, 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 12th October, at Valparaiso, Chili, William Parish Robertson, jun., Esq., 
to Fanny, youngest daughter of the late Daniel Harrington, Esq., Lieutenent R.N., 
of Dieppe. 

On ihe 22d December, Edward Charles John, eldest and only surviving son of the 
Rev. Edward Cobbold, Rector of Long Melford, Suffolk, also of Watlington, in 
Norfolk, to Elizabeth Cassandra, eldest daughter of the Rev, Thomas Charles Boone, 
Vicar of Kensworth, Herts. 

On the 3ist, at Leyton Church, Essex, the Rev. Henry Bayley, B.D., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Warden of St. Augustine's College, Canterbury, 
to Miss Henrietta Browne, youngest daughter of the late Rey. J. H. Browne of 
Higham, Norfolk. 

On the 2d January, at St. Saviour’s Church, Bath, James Blair, Esq., second son 
of the late Captain Edward M‘Leod Blair, Bengal Army, to Frances Belinda Emily, 
fifth daughter of the late N. I. Halhed, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. 

On the 2d, at Romford, the Rev. James Charles Blomfiel!, Rector of Launton, 
Oxon, to Mary Louisa, eldest daughter of the late Henry Tweed, Esq., of Romford 
Lodge. 

On the 6th, at North Walsham, the Rev. Thomas Dry, Head Master of the Gram- 
ma. School, and Curate of the pari-h of North Walsham, to Susanna, third daughter 
of John Prentice, Esq., of the same place. 

On the 7th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Captain A. C, Gleig, Royal Artillery, 
to Jessie, only daughter of John Stuart, Esq., M.?. 

On the 9th, at the Catholic Chapel, Kensington, by Dr. Ullathorne, Bishop of Bir- 
mingham, and afterwards at Little Portland Street Chapel, by the Rev. John Bou- 
cher, Sydney, youngest son of Benjamin Kennedy, Esq., of Upper Harley Street, 
Cavendish Square, to Adelaide Helen, second daughter of William Ullathorae, Esq., 
of Mound House, Notting Hill. 





DEATHS. 

On the 12th ‘July, at Bathurst, New South Wales, Captain John Hardman 
Lister, son of the late John Hardman Lister, Esq., of Scarborough; in his 47th 
year. 
“On the 2d November, at Nagode, in the East Indies, Brevet-Major John Robert 
Sandford, of the Twenty-second Madras Native Infantry, and only brother of the 
late T. Il. Sandford, Esq. of Sandford, Shropshire. 

On the 22d December, Charles T. Johuson, Esq., of the General Post-oflice; in his 
47th year. 

Ou the 28th, at Balmaghie House, Castle Douglas, N. B., James Murray Gordon, 
Esq., Rear-Admiral of the Blue; in his 68th year. 

On the 28th, at Altona, Protessor Schumacher. 

On the 3lst, at Ryde, Isle of Wight, Thomas Leach, Esq., brother of the late Mas- 
ter of the Rolls; in his 79th year. ; 

On the Ist January, at Castle Dawson, Ireland, Captain Trelawny, Grenadier 
Guards, eldest son of Harry Brereton Trelawny, Esq., of Hertford Street, 
Mayfair. 

On the 2d, at Rirmingham, the Rev. Rann Kennedy, for many years one of the 
Masters of the Free Grammar School, and the much respected minister of the Gospel 
at St. Paul's Chapel, both in that towa. 

On the Sth, after a few day’s illness, Sophia, Wife of Edward Holland, Esq., of 
Dumbleton, Gloucestershire; in her 37th year. : 

On the 6th, at Exmouth, Anne, Widow of the late James Buller, Esq., of Downes; 
in her 85th year. - 

On the Sth, at the Marine Parade, Dover, Lieutenant-Colonel Baldwin; in his 
77th year. 

On the 8th, at Cambridge, John Haviland, Esq.,.M.D., for more than thirty-three 
years Regius Professor ot Physic in the University. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 
War-orricr, Jan. 10.—3d Regt. of Light Drags.—Capt. J. Grant, from a af 

Unat. to be Capt. vice Brevet Major J. R. B. Hale, whoexchanges; Lieut. H.W 

to be Capt. by pur. vice Grant. who retires; Cornet A. B. White to be Lieut. by pur. 
vice Wood. 3d Foot—Ensign J. Pope te be Adjt. vice Mackenzie, who resigns the 
Adjutantey only. 18th Foot—Capt. J. Borrow, from the Cape Mounted Riflemen, to 
be Capt. vice Kenyon, who exchanges; Capt. J. Cormick, from the 40th Foot, to be 
Capt. vice Graves, who exchanges, 22d Foot—Lieut. J. C. H. Parks, from the 75th 
Foot, to be Lieut. vice Butt, whoexchanges. 30th Foot —W. P. P. Mackesey, Gent. 
to be Assist.-Surg. 40th Foot—Capt. J. W. Graves, from the 18th Foot, to be Capt. 
vice Cormick, who exchanges. 4lst Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. K. Swettenham, M.D. 
from the Statf, to be Assist.-Surg. 47th Foot—Assist.-Surg. E. R. Richardson, from 
he Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 49th Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. W. Weld, from the Staff, 
to be Assist.-Surg. 50th Foot—Lieut. R. T. Gray, from the 70th Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice Bellers, who exchanges. 54th Foot—Lieut. F. Fane to be Capt. by pur. vice 
| Neville, appointed to the Scots FusilierGuards. 61st Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. Briseoe, 
M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Lucas, dec. 70th Foot— Lieut. w. Bel- 
ers, from the 50th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Gray, who exchanges. 75th Foot—Lieut, 
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A. J. B. L. Butt, from the 22d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Parks, who exchanges. 89th 
Foot—Brevet-Major J. Graham to be Major, without purchase, vice E. Kenny, who 
retires upon full pay; Lieut. R. B. Hawley to be Capt. vice Graham. 93d Foot— 
Ensign J. M. Bannatyne to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Macdonald, appointed 
Adjt.; Lieut. W. D. Macdonald to be Adjt. vice Hartle, promoted in the 2d West 
India ‘Regiment. 

Ist West India Regt.—G. Peacocke, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Wall, ap- 

ointed to the Staff. 2d West India Regt.—Lieut. J. F. A. Hartle, from the 93d 

‘oot, to be Capt. without purchase, vice Glubb, appointed to the 44th Foot. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen-—Capt. A. P. Kenyon, from the 18th Foot, to be Capt. 
vice Borrow, who exchanges. 

Hospital Staff.—R. E. Fitzgibbon, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces; D. C. 
Wodsworth, Gent. to be Assist-Surg. to the Forces, vice Briscoe, appointed to the 
6lst Foot; W. 8. Murray, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Richardson, appointed to 
the 47th Foot; W. Armstrong, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Swet- 
tenham, appointed to the 4lst Foot; Assist.-Surg. I. F. Wall, from the Ist West 
India Regt. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Weld, appointed to the 49th Foot. 

Brevet— —Capt. J. Grams, of the a Light Drags. to be Major in the Army, 








COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, January 7. 
ParrNersuirs Dissotvep.—Reid and Co. Three Cranes 


Wharf, Upper Thames 


Street, commission-agents—Boardman and Willson, Manchester, sharebrohers— 
J. and P. Thomas, Oswestry, Shropshire, grocers—Bright and Co. Birmingham, 





saddlers—W. and J. Spencer, Wolverhampton, grocers—H. and G. Vallance, 
Bristol, brewers; as far as regards C. Vallance—J. and J. Bird, Seymour Place, 
Bryanston Square, brie klayers— Miall Brothers, Portsea, plumbers ; as far as regards 
8. Miall—Towler and Co. Norwich, merchants ; as far as regards P. Hoar—Hall 
and Pickles, Manchester, iron-merchants; as far as regards G. Hall—Vernon 
and Co. Tewkesbury, rectifiers —Poulton and Webb, Luton, Bedfordshire, straw- 
hat-manufacturers— Page and Coleman, Gresham Street, furriers—J. and J. Holland, 
Harleston, Cheshire, farmers— Spark and Shaw, Leeds, ironfounders— Marsh and Co. 
York, cabinet-makers— Burdett and Ne weomb, Stamford, surgeons—Phillips and 
Co. Cardiff, wine-merchants— Rennie and Co. Bradford, stuff-mere hants—J. and J 
Fulford, Birmingham, brewers— Wadham and Soper, Liverpool, commission-agents 
Clark and Scorrer, Hiull, stonemasons —Broadhurst and Co. Mincing Lane, colonial- 
brokers ; as far as regards A. W. Broadhurst—Freeman and Co. Norwich, up- 
holsterers ; as far as regards A. Freeman—Hood and Sons, York and Stamford 
Bridge, Yorkshire, wine-merchants— Wren and Bennett, Manchester, millwiights ; 
as far as regards W. Bennett— Baxter and Bates, Leicester, hosiers—Cort and Bell, 
Leicester, engineers— Fitton and Illingworth, Cheetham Hill, Manchester, joiners 
Gardner and Poulson, Warwick Street, Golden Square, jewellers—G. and J. I, 
Rawill, St. Mary Axe, tailors—Hagen and Getting, Aldermanbury, importers of fo- 
reign fancy goods—Reid and Co. Huddersticld, woollen-cloth-merchants—Huggett 
and Son, Lewes, Sussex, bootmakers— Wallace "and Co. Peterhead. 

Bankruptcy ANNULLED.—Ropserr Garron, Hull, bootmaker. 

Baxknvurts.— Marrnew and Laxcrtor RowL. ANDSON, Whitechapel Road, drapers, 
to surrender Jan. 17, Feb. 22: solicitors, Sole and Turner, Aldermanbury; official 
assignee, Pennell, Guildhail Chambers—Ratru Hiiis, Downham, Isie of Ely, 
grocer, Jan. 14, Feb. 18: solicitors, Pickering and Co. Lincoln’s Inn; T. and G. 
Archer, Ely; Official a signee, Graham, Coleman Stre - Jv Les Brrrox, King Ed- 
ward Road, Hackney, insurance-broker, Jan. 17, Feb. 21: solicitor, Cotte vill, Throg- 
morton Street; official assignee, Cannan, Birchin — Cuarwrs Licurroor, Tor- 
quay, livery-st: ible-keeper, Jan. 1s, Feb. 11: solicitors, Carter, Torquay; Stogdon, 
Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—Grongr Fiercurr ALuMry, Shetlield, 
hosier, Jan. 25, Feb. 15; solic itors, Hoole and Yeomans, Sheffield; ofticial assignee, 
Freeman, She flield— Anw Roysion, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, brewer, Jan, 22, Feb. 
11: solicitor, Sutton, Manchester ; ‘official assignee, Fraser, Manchester—Joun DALE 
Harwoop, Liverpool, ironmonger, Jan. 16, Feb. 13: solicitor, Pemberton, Liver- 
pool; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool. 

Divipenps.— Jan. Samuel, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, silversmith—Jan. 28, 
Pattenden, Oxford, woollen-draper—Jan. 23, Brown, Sunderland, brewer. 

Centiricates.— 70 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Jan, 29, Baker, Alton, Hampshire, auctioneer—Jan. 30, Binder, Ossett, 
Essex, builder—Jan. 30, Walker, Philpot Lane, merchant—Jan. 30, Jolley, Parring- 
don Street, fruit-salesman—Jan. 29, Langford, Southampton, grocer—Jan. 20, 
Shackel, Canning Place, Old Street, bacon-merehant— Jan. 29, Bennist junior, Lang- 
ley Green, Worce stershire , brick: ake Pe . 

DECLARATIONS OF DivipENDs.— Mills, Hove, Sussex, broker; first div. of 4s. Jan. 
7, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Russe ll, Ashford, 
saddler; second div. of 1}d. Jan. 9, and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, 
Basinghall Street—Nunn, Colchester, tailor; first div. of 4s. 3d. Jan. 9, and three 
subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Dows, Newbury, corn-dealer ; 
first div. of 2d. Jan. 9, and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Strect—Sanders, Manor Place, King’s Road, Chelsea; first div. of 3d. Jan. 9, and 
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three subsequent Thursdays; Stausfeld, Basinghall Street—Rougemont, Broad 
Street Buildings, merchant; fourth div. of ls. 7d. on Thursday next, or three subse- 
qaeut Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street—Spiller, St. John’s Wood Terrace, sla- 


ter; first div. of 5d. on Thursday next, or three subsequent Thursdays; Graham, 
Coleman Street—-Leach, Newmarket, tailor; first div. of 5s. 6d. on Thursday next, 
or three subsequent Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street—Cove, Hornchurch, Es- 
sex, builder; first div. of 5s. on Thursday next, or three subsequent Thursdays; 
Graham, Coleman Street— Keir, North Cave, peg wool-merchant; second div. 
of Is. 8d. Jan. 7, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Carrick, Hull 

Scorcn Seqvesraartens. -Archibald Brothers, Keilarsbrae, Alloa, manufacturers, 
Jan. 13, Feb. Brown, Granton, Edinburgh, iron-merchant, Jan, 10, 31—Strathern, 
G lasgow, Seana agent, Jan. 11, Feb. 1 Cleland and Co. Glass gow, ironfounders, 
Jan. ‘13, Feb. 3. 

—_— 

Friday, January 10, 
Parryersuirs Dissonvep.— Wade and Co. Sheflicld, manufacturers of  table- 
knives; as rds R. Wade and J. Rowbotham—Hill and Dyer, Boston, wine- 
mere hants Eccles and Co. Hull, grocers—George and Co, Woolwich, leather-sellers 
—Hurst and Crompton, Bolton-le-Moors, joiners—Ainsworth and Co. Stockton-on- 
Tees, earthenware-manufacturers—Ade and Jones, Oxford Street, linen-drapers 
Walker and Son, Leeds, merchants —Cox and Teague, Gloucester, painters—Godsell 
and Son, Regent Street, hosiers—T. and W. Bowtell, Strand-—Browne and Nicholls, 
Liverpool, merchants— Hutchinson and Son, Lower Shadwell, sailmakers— Dugdale 
and Son, Ramsbottom, Lancashire, cloggers—R. and P. Ibotson, Stanwell, Middlesex, 
paper- -manufacturers--W. and J. Dunlop, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, joiners—Axson 
and Co. Manchester, joiners; as far as regards W. Taylor—Shebbeare and M‘Intyre, 
Odiham ,surgeons—Rawekiffe and Horner, Rishworth Mills, Halifax, corn-millers 
Stucké and Co. Argyle Street, tailors; as far as regards H. Stucke.—Parker and 
Vasey, Liverpool, imilliners— Bartram’ and Co. Shettield, powder-flask manutfac- 
turers—Hillary and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, delvers ; as far as regards J. Glover 
—Gray and Co. Manchester, merchants—Bodoano and Co. Manchester, shipping 






















merchants—Blunden and Rolfe, Sudbury, auctioneers—Hayman and = Co. 
Clifton, builders—Saunders and Bird, Kidderminster, attornies—Elks and 
Ragsdale, Strand, hosiers -Symes and Co. Fenchurch Street, attornies— Llewellyn 





ishire, chemical manufacturers—Wilkinson and Dob- 
‘Thompson and Co. Liverpool, plumbers—Grey and Co. 
Newcastle-upon-T ne, ship-brokers—Payne and Cleveland, Leicester, newspaper 
proprietors —-H. B. and J. F. Quick, Liverpool, jewellers—Collins and Boshier, Bath 
—Lewis and Hodgett, Walcot, brass-founders—Clough and Atkinson, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, grocers —Lates and Holiday, Welbeck Street, auctioncers— Anderson and 
Co. Glasgow, warehousemen, 

Bankrvupts.—Tuomas Toynper, University Street, Tottenham Court Road, horse- 
dealer, to surrender Jan. 24, Feb. 21: solicitors, Lawrence and Plews, Old Jewry 
Chambers; official assignee, Cannan, Birchin Lane —Atrrep WILisueEr, South Is- 
land Place, Clapham Road, livery- able- -keeper, Jan. 17, Feb. 21: solicitor, Jones, 
Quality Court, Chancery Lane, official assignee, Whiimore, Basinghall Street—AL- 
FRED Moore, South Wharf, Paddington, stone-merchant, Jan. 21, Feb. 21 : solicitor, 
Vaughan, Porteus Road, Paddington; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street 
—Jkssk Smiru, Kent Place, Old Kent Road, cheesemonger, an. 22, Feb. 18: 
solicitors, Hilleary, Ferchureh Street; official assigne e, (Groom, Abchurch Lane— 
Witiiam Cave Cranwe t, Ely, potato-merch it, Jan. 24, Feb. 18; solicitors, Pick- 
ering and Co. Lincoln’s Inn; Archer, Ely ; official assignee, airtel Abchurch Lane 
—Cuaries Grorct Jones, Eliz abeth Street, Hans Place, victualler, Jan. 21, Feb. 
18: solicitor, Grainger, Bucklersbury ; official ¢ assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court — 
Hans Crospy, Burnley, linendraper, Jan. 23, Feb. 14: solicitors, Sale and Co. Man- 
chester; official assignee, Macke nzie, Manchester—G Force Tuomas Ro.iason, Bir- 
mingham, china-dealer, Jan . 19: solicitors, Motteram and Co. Birmingham; 
Wright, Birmingham ; official a sig ne e, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Divivenps,—Jan. 31, Honiball, Ingram Court, Fenchurch Street, anchor-manufac- 


and Co. Llanwonno, Glamorg 
son, Piccadilly, sily ersmiths 
































turer—Jan. 31, Sothers and Perrit, Gravesend, grocers—Jan. 31, Abbott, jun. Ber- 
mondsey Street, patent-air-felt-manufacturer—Jan. 31, Fluder, Romsey, Southamp- 
ton, timbe »r-merchant— Jan. 31, Ball, Martin's ae Cannon Street, merchant—Jan, 
31, Andrews, Kingsbury Green, victualler—Feb. Jackson, Lichfield, wine-mer- 
chant—Feb. 3, Drabbes, Askern, Yorkshire, ak per—Feb. 3, Threlfall, Adding- 
ham, Yorkshire, cotton~ ~spinner—Feb. 3, Thurstan, Cheltenham, innkeeper-—Feb, 5, 
Mitchell, Cardiff, draper—Feb. 3, Proc ter, Manchester, cotton-dealer. 

Cerriricatrs.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Jan. 31, Woods, Prospect Place, Wandsworth Road, builder—Feb. 4, 
Devey, Cornhill, ‘cook—Feb. 4, 9 Gravesend, draper—Feb. 3, a Man- 
chester, starch-manufacturer -Feb. Huze, Stockport, draper—Feb. 3, Higgins, 
Bilston, grocer—Jan. 31, Haley, Dew Tan machine-maker. 

DECLARATIONS OF Divipenbs. -——Walford, Great Winchester Street, merchant ; 
final div. of 1{d. Jan. 14, or any subsequent Tue sday ; ; Pennell, Guildhall C hambers 
— Gardener, Rh: ayleigh, Essex, grocer; first div. of 3s. any Wednesday; Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street—aye, Pimlico, coal-merchaut ; first div. of 5s. 3d. any Wednes- 
day; Whitmore, Bas ighall Street—Ground, W isbeac h, draper ; first div. of Ss. 6d, 
any Wednesday; W hitmore, Basinghall Street—Collett, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, at- 
torney : second div. of 2s. 1jd. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 











































































































































Scorcn SrQueEsTRATIONS.— Menzies, Aberfe ‘Ady, Perthshire, — keeper, Jan. 16, 
Feb. 6—Booth, Row, Dunbartonshire, merchant, Jan. 18, Feb. 8—Law, Burnt- 
broom, Lanarkshire, farmer, Jan. 16, Feb. 6 M‘Kenzie, Rentonhall, tile-manufac- 
turer, Jan. 17, Feb. 7—Tait, Broadhaugh, Chirnside, Berwick, farmer, Jan. 17, 
Feb. 12—Little, Borgue, Kirkeudbrights hire » cattle -dealer, Jan. 15, Feb. 5. 

> ’ 
I RICES OU ou RRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
cauuund Monday. Tuesday.. Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 
|\—-—- 

3 per Cent Consols ....+0+++0+ erocscees 963 968 = 967 

Ditto for Account .. e. eee 964 96} 96; ve 

3 per Cents Reduced 97$ 973 97a 97 

3) per Cents . oN 98} 994 99 

Long Annuities | ii 7 7i (713-16 

Bank Stock, 8 per Cent. | 213 213 2u 214) 

India Stock, 10} per Cent...... — {68exd) — | — 

Exchequer Bills, lid. per diem 6l pm 62 | 62 | 6 59 |: 

India Bonds, 3} per Cent ........+.065+ —_ 78pm. 78 7s i7 74 

FOREIGN FUND 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck e ates Friday Evening.) 

Austrian ..cccoccccccsccess p. Ct. —_ || Massachusetis (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct. 06 

Belgian .. net ae 1 86 — | 32 

Ditto .... 2)—- — | t= — 

Brazilian 5 — $9} 6 — | _— 

Buenos Ayres 6 — 49 5 — | 93 

Chilian..... 6 — 105 6— | 106 

Danish .. 3=— 75 / 5 — sls 

Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ..2} — 43 — 793 

Ditto i— —-- 5b — | 

French AS —_— ° oso = —_ 

Ditto .... 5 = — Russian . 5 — | my 

Indiana Sterlin it 73h Spanish . 5 — vi 

Illineis .. ft — —_ Ditto +3 — | 38hexd, 

Kentucky .. we —_— Ditto (Passive) ....ccccoscccsees « | 34 

Louisiana Sterling 5 — Wexd. | Ditto  Defe | _—_ 

Maryland \Sterling) ...... s=— sy} Vemezucla Active ......ccecececees | 31h 

HARE 
(Last Oficial Quotation ania the We ee ck ending Friday Evening.) 
Rartwaye— | Banks— 

Caledonian .....ccscccsccccscccecs Australasian .......eeeeeeeeee ee 31 

Edinburgh and G British North America 42} ex div. 

Eastern Counties .. Colonial oe 0 

Great Northern ... Commercial of London... 

Great North of Enzlar nd. ee London and Westminster 283 

Great South. and West. Ire land. . 394 London Joint Stock . 

Great Western .....cceceeceeeees ri) ae | National of Ireland —_ 

Hull and Selby .. lov} National Pro —_ 

Lancashire and Yorkshire 57h Provincial of Ireland 434 

Lancaster and Carlisle .........++] 69} Union of Australia , ee —_— 

London brighton and South Coast bo} Union of Londom see ceeceeeeeee _ 

London and Blackwall........... | 6g MiInEs— 

London and North-western ......| | 124 | Bolanos ..0000 ccccccccevccevess _ 

Midland ...cccccccccscceces +} Krazilian Imperial. -— 

North British wel Ditto (st. John del Rey) . . lag 

South-eastern and Dover . eel Cobre Copper. ...cccceeeeeeecens — 

South-Western .....eceeeeees “| 7 MiIscELLAN BOUS— 

York, Neweasile, and Berwick. .. 1s} Australian Agricultural, ........ 15} 

York and North Midland ........ } 223 Canada... ee 46 
Docxs— ' ss neral Steam ° 27 

East and West India 144} *eninsular and Oriental Ste am. 76 ex all, 

London ........++ te ex d, i Mail Steam - re} 

St. Katherine ......0seeeeeeeeeee 7 South Australian 24 

BULLION, Per oz. M ETALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard..... £317 9 Copper, British Cakes £84 0 0.. 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 510 0... 00 0 
New Dollars ... - O 411% | Lead, british Pig wot M6. 6 0 8 
Silver in Bars, + - 0 5 1g Steel, Swedish Keg... 1415 0... 0 0 O 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Jan. 3. 

8. & = 8. s s. | | 68. 
Wheat, R.New 36 to38 25 to 26 Maple..... 29to 31 | Oats, eee - tolé 

Fine ls— lg White . 2 5 Fine .. 16—17 

Old } ee 5 Boilers . —28 | 

White Malt, ord, oe | Beans, Tick 25 Fine 

Fine .. Fine .. a ld 2 Potato 

Super. New. 42 —46 | Peas, Hog | Fine 











AVERAGE z RIC ES ad CORN. WEEKLY AVER/ AGE. 


d and Wales. | 

















































Per Qr. a For the We wy ending Dec. 
Wheat Ys. 24s. Gd. | Wheat .... 38s Kye 
Rarley .... 2 27 | Barley ..... 2% | Beans . 3 
Oats ...... 17 1 | Peas ....... 28 8 | Oats ....0- 16 11 | Peas........ 23 ( 
PROVISIONS 
Town-made est Fresh, 4s. Ud. per doz. 
BECOMES .ccccccccccscccceseccce " 3/. 18s. to 4d. 2s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board sip 33 d Bacon, "Itish seecevevees per cwt. 42s. to 44s. 
—— and Stockton 3 | Cheese, Cheshire . 42 — 60 
rican 2 | Derby Plain 44 — 54 
C: aa an 21 ~ sy WOE vooccoeccccseresonss 60 — 76 
Bread, 6d. to 7d. the 41b. loaf. iggs, French, per 120, 4s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 
BU TCHERS' “ME AT. 
NEWGATE AND gorse sgaaal SMITHFIELD." Heap or Carrie at 
s. d, d. SMITHFIELD. 
Beef 2 dto Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 2 8 — Beasts 539 coe 4,082 
Veal 28— Sheep 3,310 ..e0e 
Pork .. 2 8— Calves 234 wees 
Lamb,. 0 0— Pigs .. 320 were 
ah a4 the offal, shen rslb. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 
Kent Pockets ........-seeeeee 75s. to Sis. | Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 12d. to 154d 
Choice ditto.. +» 8 — 150 | Wether and Ewe..........-eee0e ll — 123 
Sussex ditto. . 62 — 74 Leicester Hogget and Wether,... 12 ry 
Farnham ditto .......--4. «++ 0 — OO Fine Combing. .........0.ceeeees 104 — — ili 
MAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMimrurievp. Whuirrcnartt. 
Hay, Good... ... - 72%. to 77s. . 73s. to 75s. . see 605. to 75s, 
Inferior . - 55 — 65 48 — 58 45 — 58 
New o— 0 o=— 0 o=— 0 
Clover........ 75 — 80 80 — 82 70 — & 
Wheat Straw 2 — 28 20 — 26 18 — 27 
OILS COAL S$, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 







0 | Tea, Bohea, fine... 





Rape Oil -per ewt. * 16 re Os. a6. to 0s 3a. 
WORSE ccccccccccerscecece cos 18 6} Congou, fine . 1 —1 6 
Tdmeced Oil... ccccvcccscccceccesecs i 14 6) Souchong, fine 1 —2 4 
Linseed Oil-Cake ......... er 1000 910 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. Id. an Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d | Coffee, fine (in bond Pe rewt. 79s. to 109s. 
Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. | Good Ordinary ..... 3 — 5ds. Od, 
Coals, Hetton.........0+5 evcces o°0 Sugar, Muscovado, per cw... 29s. 83d. 
Tees .....5- o | West India Molasses..... 13s. Od. to 15s. 6d 
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OT. MARTIN S HALL.—Monthly Con- 
s certs of Anc ient free! Modern Music, under the direction 
of Mr. JOHN HU LLAH.—The THIRD CONCERT will ts 

ee on WEDNESDAY, Janvarny 15, when will be performed 
Handel's Fourth Hautboy Concerto, and, for the first time, 
four on ms by © harles Gounod, of P: aris, to be followed 
py Purcell s F Scene and Mendelssohn's First Walpurgis 

Night. Voe caliete— Liss Kearns, Miss Kent, Mr. Lockey, and 
Mr. H. Phillips. The Chorus will consist of the members of 
Mr. Hullah’s first upper school. Single ticket to reserved 
seats, 68. double ditto, 9s,; single ticket, area, 3s.; double 
ditto, 4s éd. may be had of Mr. Parken, 445, West Strand; of 
the Musicscllers ; and at St. Martin's Hall. Doors open at 
half-past 7, to past 7, to commence at 8 o'clock, 


> , Tar 
AALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 

J 14, Regent Street. The NEW MOVING DIORAMA 
illustrating * “OUR NATIVE LAND” or ENGLAND and the 
SEASONS, WILL OPEN in a few days, in the Lower 
forming a separate exhibition from the Overland 
Evenings at Seven o'clock. Doors open 

































half an hour before each represen 1.—Admission, Is. ; 

Stalls, 2s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 3s 

Na a <x a 2 a x eee 
NDIA OVERLAND MAIL— 
DIORAMA.—GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, H, Re- 

gent Street, Waterloo Plece.—A gigantic MOVING DIO- 


RAMA of the ROUTE of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, 
exhibiting the following places, viz.—South: ampton Docks, Isle 
of Wight, Osborne, the Needles, the Be say, the Berlings, 
Cintra, the Tagus, Cape Trafalgar, Tarifa, Gibralt ar, Al 
Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, the Desert of Suez, the Central 8 

























tion, Suez, the Red Aden, Madras, and Cal- 
cutta, is now OPEN D: AML y, Twelve, After- 
: noons at Three, and Evenings at Eight.—Admission, 1s. ; Stalls, 





5,38. Doors open half an hour before 


2s. 6d. ; Reserved 
Dese riptive catalogues may be had at 


each representatio 
| the Gallery. 
; y red » , 
i T° RIST’S GALLERY, Her Maje sty’s 
Concert —oey Haymarket, will ope: . J 
arr, with the First Representation of Mr. 
SHALL’S GREAT MOVING DIORAMA, 
grand Routes of a TOUR THROUGH EUROPE, commen- 
cing with the Departure of the “John Bull " steamer from 
the Tower of London for Hamburgh—Route through Ger 
many, Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, and down the Danube to 






















Constantinople—RKoute through Italy, Passes of the Alps 

: through Switzerland to Gene Route down the Rhine, to 

: Cologne; and Home. The Dio will be accompanied by a 
Dese riptive Lecturs Lecture, and approp’ ate Music. 

" 7] ADIES COLLEG E, 47, ', Bedford Square. 





,at Three o'clock 
le Educ ation, viz.— 


: —The INTRODUCTORY LECTU 
p.m. are open to all the Friends of Fe 





Sarvrpay, Janvarny 11, on Modern History, by J L. San- 
rorp, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn. Monpay, Janvany 13, on the 
Collegiate Teaching of Female Pupils, by F. W. Newman, 

of University College. Teespay, Janvany Mth, on Bi- 





Esq. 

blical Literature, by the Rey. B. G. Jouns, of Dulwich Col- 
lege. The Ordinary Classes Open on Janvany 4. A Single 
Lecture in each class is open to any Lady who gives her card. 
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ean, 
























Incorpe 5 
Head tice , 26 St. Andre ro aiabargh. 
m Offic BLA, ree 
| Physician, —Senn ph Laurie, Esq. M.D. 12, toon r Berkeley 


Street, Portm: in Square. 
Solicitor —Charles Lever, A, Frederick's Place, Old 





‘inga MUTL 
WHOLE 


Jewr 

The SCOTTISH EQUITABLE bei 
ANCE SOCIETY, in which the 
ALLOCATED amongst the P 3 
YEARS, provides every advan Assured which it is 
possible for any Assurance Institution to afford. Ac- 
cordingly, Polic effected in the year 1832 have obtained a 
BONUS of about FORTY-THREE per Cent on the SUM 
ASSURED, those effected in 1833, PORTY » those 
in 1834, THIRTY-EIGHT per Cent; and Policies of subse- 
quent years in proportion. 

The PROFITS or BONUSES may 
sured, be applied thus— 

. They are ADDED TO THE SUM ASSURED , 
2d. They may be COMMUTED INTO A PRESENT PAY- 















in the option of the As- 








ME? or, 
3d. They may be APPLIED IN REDUCTION OF THE 
FUT 


URE ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 





The following is a View of the Progress of the Society down to 
lst March 1850. 


Amount Annual Accumula- 
Assured. Revenue. ted Fund. 
At Ist March 1832. 4 £ 
Do. 1838 
Do. Is44 
Do. 1850 








Tables of Rates and Form of Proposals may be had fre 
application at the Socicty's Office, 61a, Moorgs ate Street, © 


y 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 
é 


Medical Referees paid by the Socicty. 
onic es—8 and 10, W 








LIVE RPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
2 INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Empowered by Acts of Parliament 
ater Street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21, Poul- 
try, London. 
Trustees 
Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, Bart. M.P. ; Adam Hodgson, Esq. ; 
Samuel Henry Thompson, Esq. 
Directors in Liverpool, 
Chairman—W illiam Nicol, Esq. 
Deputy Chairmen, 
Joseph C. Ewart, Esq. ; Joseph Hornby, me 






























Thomas Brocklebank, Esq. George H. Law ne, Esq. 
William Dixon, Esq. H Harold Littleds oy ak 
ri Farle, Esq. John Marriott, Esq. 
Gladstone, Esq. Edward Moon, Esq. 
ut, Esq. | Lewis Mozley, Eaq. 
y wood, Esq. | Joseph Shipley, ‘Esq. 
Rob. rt Higgin, Esq. H. Stolterfoht, Psq. 
George Holt, Esq. | John Swainson, Esq. 
John Hore, Esq. 
Seerctary—Swinton Roult, Esq. 
Invectors in oe 
Chairman—W illiam Ewart, Esq. M.P 
Deputy Chairman—George Fre > Young, Esq. 
Sir W.P. De Bathe, Bart. lon. F. Ponsonby. 
William Brown, eo MP. John Ranki aT 
Matthew Forster, F isq. M.P. | J. M. Rosseter, Esq. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. Seymour Teulon, Esq. 
James Hartley, Esq. Swinton Boult, Esq. Secre- 
Ross D. Mangles, Esq. M.P tary to the Company. 








Resident Secretary—Re' njamin Henderson, Esq. 
UTION 
Liability of the = ‘bod f Shared 

2D ARTMI 
Pn hn nang and Mercantile risks freely 








Iders unlimited. 








Agricultural, 
insured. 
Forcizu and Colonial Insurances effected. 
Premiums as in other established oftices. 
Settlement of losses liberal and prompt. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums as low as is consistent with safety 
Konuses not dependent on profits, being declared and gua- 
ranteed when the policy is effected. 
Surrenders of policies favourably dealt with 
Thirty days allowed for the renewal of policies 
Claims paid in three months after proof of death 
*olicics not disputed except on the ground of fraud. | 
Full prospectuses may be had on application at the Offices 
of the Company, as above, or to any of its agents in the 
eountry. 

















aveaeaad 


THE SPECTATOR. 


> > Tt be 
U? NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 
wg ANCE COMPANY: established by Act of Parliament 
in . &, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, George 
he Edinburgh ; 12,8 Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 4, College 
Green, Dublin. 
The bonus added to policies from 
December 1847 is as follows— 








March 1834 to the 31st 


Sum added Sum added Sum 
Sum Time to policy to policy payable 
Assured. Assured. in 1841. in 1848, at death. 
£ £ ad. £ s. da. s. a. 
5,000 §=13 yrs 10 mths. 683 6 8 787 100 6,470 168 
5,000 l year —_— 12wo 5 — 10 0 
1,000 12 years 10000 157 10 0 2. 
1,000 7 years _—_ 157 WO 
1,000 1 year —_ 22wo 
500 «12 years 5000 78.150 
500 4ye —_— 45 00 
500 —_ 1 50 





The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 





)} to his own use 


and only One Half need be paid for the First Five Years | 


when the Insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
ation to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, 
London. 


Goel ETY FOR THE DISCHARGE 
\ AND RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR 
SMALL DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES, Esta- 
blished 1772. DPresident— 1 of Romney. 
Vice-President—Lord Kenyon. 
Treasurer—Kenjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
Auditors—Jobn Pepys, Esq. and vel Cure, Esq. 

At a meeting of Governors, held in Craven Strect, on Wep- 
nrspay, the Ist of Janvany 1851, the cases of 11 Petition- 
ers were considered, of which 9 were approved, | inadmissible. 
and 1 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the mecting held on the ith of Decewern 1850, 3 debt 
ors, of whom 1 had a wife and 8 children, have been discharged 
from the prisons of and and Wales; the expense of whose 
liberation, including every charge connected with the Society, 
was 907, 19s. 5d. ; and the following 
nefactions received since the last Report— 

























































The Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery, 

under the Will of th lof Crawford, per 

Treasurer ase Gee @ & 
The Ex . Esq. Legacy 

per Treasurer . eee 150 0 0 
Joshua Watson, 1- ° . 220 
Hugh Clayton Armstrong, Newcastle-on Tyne, 

per Remittance from Edward Mather, Esq.. 700 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar and Co. 55 0 
Mrs. 8. Cholmeley, per Messrs. Ho: 2 0 


sooceA. 0 
Benefactions are reccived by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow- 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, 
Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, 
where the books may be seen by those who are inclined to - 
port the Charity, and where the Society mect on _ -? 
Wednesday in eve rym month. JOSE LUNN, 


T AX on P APE R—Persons who “eae an 


interest in the removal of this most oppressive impost 
are requested to communics 








PH 








e with “ The Association for the 
Abolition of the Duty on Paper.” 
GEORGE HUGGETT, Secretary 
No. 4, Beaufort Buildings, Strand 











lotted space. 
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EGAL and other IMPORTANT DOC U- 
‘TS can be effectually protected from DAMP and 
; lations, Sanatory M 








sures 
to the most effective means which they can adopt to prevent 
J injurious and often fatal effects upon the health of the 
ising from exhalations that are produced from 
, dex ayed animal matter (asin graveyards), stagnant 
pt collections of fetid refuse, tending to produce a 
state of at ations so affected, the 
impervious quality 
it the most perfect Pavement or Cove ring that can be relied 
upon for hermetically closing, and thereby preventing the 
rising of moisture and the escape of nox T 
present extensive application of this materis 
roofs, terraces, and arches, for preventing the percolation of 
wet, is strong evidence of its effectiveneness for the above 
purposes I. FARRELL, See 
Seyssel Asphalte Company, eres y» 
near We stininster Bridge, London 
NICOLL’S WAREROOMS 
al Houses in REGENT STREBRT, and 
are appropriated to the following departments— 
TO NICOLL’S REGISTERED PALETOT a large space is 
devoted. This Ra rment exemplifies in its characteristics the 
and moderate prices observed throughout 
























ESSRS. 


) extend over seve 















DRE SS for EVENING or MORNING WEAR has its al- 

UNIFORMS—Nava ary, and Diplomatic, present, in 

their departme aspect of fair prices for cash 
ROBES—Municipal, Clerical, &c. have separate rooms, and 

are placed on the same footing with the above. 

BOYS’ CLOTHING—This is a new department, wherein 









provision is also made for the display of much clegance and 
econe r. 
THE CITY TABLISHMENT corresponds with the 


CORNHILL 


and is at 


above 
Depar 
NICOLL’S TOGA can be used either as a cloak for the 
shoulde rs or pper for the knees ; it is registered 6 and 7 
be hadin London only, of — J. and PD. 
T CLOTHIERS, P ALETOT PATEN- 
ANUFACTURERS of CLOTH, REGI 
r ood, 114 to 120 inclusive), and CORNHILL. 
1ON—Many hay of the word “ Pale. 
»t,”” but Messrs. Nicoll are the sole patentees of the design 
and material (in winter or summer substances) employed in 
the manufacture of this inexpensive and gentlemanly article 
of costume 


the entrance to the Shipping 

















ICT ON PARLE FRANCAIS. 
HIER SPRICHT MAN DEUTSCH. 
QUI SI PARLA ITALIANO. 
AQu U HABL As EL ESPANOL 


- > y N 
| U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARA- 
BICA FOOD.—** Twenty five years’ nervousness, con 
Stipation, indigestion, and debility, from which T had suffe red 
great misery, and which no me dicine could remove or re- 
have bee n effectuaily cured by Du Barry's Revalenta 
very short time.—W. R. Reeves, Pool An 
“ Bight years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, 
debility, with cramps, spasms, and nausea, for which my ser 
vant had consulted the advice of many, have been effec tually 
removed by Du Barry's delicious health restoring food in a 
very short time. I shall be happy to answer any inquiries.— 
Rey. John W. Flavell, Ridlington Rectory, Norfolk.” “ Three 
years’ excessive nervousness, wit in my neck and left 
arm dl general debility, whic h re nde red my life very mise 
rable, has been radically removed by Du Barry's health 
restoring food.—Alexs, Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbe- 
reen.” Co j i rials of 50,000 cures including those 
of Lord Stuart de Decies, M jeneral Thomas King, Drs 














































Ure, Shorland, and Harvey) gratis. In canisters, with full 
instructions, Itb., 28. 9d. ; 2tb., ~ Gd.; Sib., lis. ; 120b., 22s.; 
super-refined—5Ib., 228.; 1olb., 338. The 10tb. and t 


free. Du Barry's Pt LMONIC BON-BON 
and effectual remedy for coughs, colds, asthm 
lungs. throat, and voice, are of unrivalle nd 






riage 
s 


affections of the 





excellence. In boxes, Is -, 2s. Od., As. Ged. 
Is. dd., 3s. Sd., 5s, 2d.—Dee “Barry and Co. 
Street, London; Hedges and Butler, 165, Regent Str 


n, Mason, and Co. 182, Piccadilly ; Abbiss, 60, Grace 
church Street, and through all grocers and chemists. Genuine 
only with Du Barry's signature. 
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Bb. 0 8k CL 8. 
Rest quality, warranted ..... 2s Ga. per square yard. 
Persian and Turkey pattern, od 


Common Floor Cloth . .. 2s. Od ditto 
COCOA FIBRE M ATS and MATTING 
JAPANNED FOLDING SCREENS from 32s 
Jow ETT, Ms nufac turer, 532, w Oxford Strect 


HE BEST ENGLISH WATCHES. 








A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Watchmakers, No. 9, Corn- 
_ London, opposite the Bank, request the atte — = pur- 
sers to the ir stock of London-made PATENT LEVER 





0 
W ATCHES, which aren 
own he In Silver Case 

and jewelled, the prices are 4}, 6,and 8 cuineas ear h; 
Gold Cases, lo, 12, 14, and 16 guine: us cach 
stock offe cd for selec 
a customer to select th 








uctured by the 8. in their 
with the detached escapement 
or in 








ore particularly adapted 
yY watch is warranted 

An Ibustrated Pr rice Current, containing drawings of the 
above and other patterns, will be forwarded gratis, per post, 
on applic 


pron hh tae rel ° 

YEASONABLE PRESENTS.—At this 
\O festive period of the year the following unrivalled dis- 
coveries for the TOILET are called into increased requisition, 
namely—ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, for creating and 
sustaining a luxuriant head of Hair; ROWLAND'S KALY- 
DOR, for rendering Skin , fair, and blooming ; and 
ROW LAND'S ODONTO, or P: 1 Dentifrice, for imparting a 
pearllike whiteness to the Teeth The Patronage of Royalty 
throughout Europe, and the high appreciation by Rank and 
Fashion, with the well-known infallible cacy of these ar- 

Hy 


































ticles, give the rity unparalleled, and render them a 
peculiarly EL ni SEASONABLE PRESENT. Sold 
by London, and by 


Rowtanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, 
ists and Perfume 


OSS OF TEETH.—A New and very 

4 curious invention connected _e Dental Surgery has 
been introduced by Mr. How ann, of 17, George Street, Hano 
ver Square ; itis the production of an entirely new description 
of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or 
ligatures. They so perfectly resemble natural teeth, as not to 
be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer. 
They will never change colour or decay, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not 
require the extraction of any teeth or roots, or any painful 
operation, and will support and preserve the teeth that are 
loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
The invention is of importance to many persons; and those 
who are interested in it should avail themselves of Mr. How- 


anp's new discovery 
I [ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 
and Son, having numerous ¢ caaiaeantaes Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wituiuas Lazexor” 
on the k, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.’ 
BR. Lazeney and Son's PSSENC 
to be prepared with that pecuuar care which has rendered it 
$0 justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, ecls, 
&c. and is manufactured only at their old-establishe d Fish 
Sauce Warehouse, 6, Edwards Street, et, Portman Square. 


PPETITE AND DIGESTION IM- 
PERRINS' WORCESTER 


PROVED.—LEA AND 

SHIRE SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steak 
Chops, and all Roast Meat, Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, 
Curries, and Salad, and by its tonic and invigorating pr »per- 
ties enables the stomach to perfectly digest the food 
daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best safe- 
a rd to health. Sold by the Proprictors, and Perrins, 

, Vere Street, Oxford Street, London, and 6%, Broad Strect, 
v oreester ; also by Messrs Barclay and Sons, Messrs. Crosse 
and Blackwell, and other Oilmen nts, London ; 















































Rof ANCHOVIES continues 























td 
























and generally by the principal I auce N.B—To 
guard against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea and 
Perrins"’ are Upon the label and patent cap of the bottle 





AMES EPPS’S PREPARED COCOA. 


—Cocoa isa nut, which 
>. a bland ofl, The « 


besides tarinaccous substance, 
in this nut has one advantage, 
which is that it is less liable than any other oil to rancidity. 
Possessing these two nutrit substances, cocoa is become 
a most valuable article of diet, more particularly if, by me 
hanical or other r ns, the farinaceous substance can be so 
bn rfectly incorporated with the oily that the one will prevent 
the other from separating. Such an union is presented in 
the COCOA prepared by JAMES EPPS, hon athic chemist, 
112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, Londen; and thus 
while the delightful flavour, in part dependent on the 
ained, the whole preparation will agree with the 
most delicate st ch. The address of any local geut for- 
warded immed application 
NUMBER ONE, SAINT PAUL'S 
CHURCHYARD 

A NEW YEAR peeps in upon us, and pointing to the re- 
cords of our exertions for domestic comfort and economy, in 
the hands of his predecessors, invites us to a statement of our 
intentions during his life-time on earth. 

We gladly ~pt the invitation, and avail ourselves of it 
to render to amerable friends the accumulated storcs 
of gratitude and thankfulness that we find deposited in the 
loaded warehouses of our memory. 

As long as we endure in time, though week, and month, 
y successively follow their predecessors, so long 
shall we ever retain a most lively sense of the debt of grati 

die that we owe to the majority of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, and to many of the most distinguished families in 
the kingd for their continued patronage, and for their 
friendly re “ndations. 

We will, if possible, endeavour in some measure to liqui 
date the accumu ting bligation by returning to our cus 
tomers good for good—zood artic les for good money, and 



















































sincere thanks for many favours. 


| suffered continuall 1 
| On her return to England she 
Pills, and in the course of six weeks this anrivalled medicine 
removed all traces of th 
now enjoys the best of health. 
Professor Hotvoway, 244, Strand, London. 


tentions for the coming pe 







7 
facturer, the citizen, the connoisseu 


ORDERED STOMACHS 


years in India, 
Complaint and Indigestion, that she could scarcely ever keep 
any food on her stomach, and her system became thereby s> 
de 


On our part no exertion shall be spared in procuring the 
be st produce of the world's growth, nor shall any attention or 
be wanting for the purpose of supplying such produce 
in its purest state, in its finest condition, and at the most 
moderate prices that the most extensive trade in the country 
may render practical 

Such, as he been a sted in past years, remain our in 
jod, hee such, we sincerely trust, 

, Placed as we have been by 
ninent —s and supports 
; i support of the 
nd the gentleman, the agriculturist and the manu- 
and the economist 

DAKIN AND COMP ANY, 
TEA MSRCHANTS AND PATE NTEES 

FOR ROASTING UGFFEE IN SILVER CYLINDERS 

NUMBER ONE, SAINT PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 
January 1, 1851 














er remain our intent 











OLLOWAY'’S PILLS, AN ADMI- 
RABLE REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION AND DIs 
The widow of an officer in the 
residing at Southampton, who had lived for several 
suffered the so dreadfully from the Liver 





Army, 





sduced to 





ated, that she was 





n sick headach 
commenne’ taking Hollow ay’s 





= 





distressing complaints, and she 
Sold by all Druggists, and by 
lon. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





HE LITERARY GAZETTE, 
of this day, price Threepence. 

Reviews —1. Lord Holland Foreign 
-2. Sewell’s Horace—3. The Whale- 
man’s Adventures —4. Grove’s Correlation of Physical 
Forces—5. Clinton’s Fasti Romani—6. Merkland—7. 
Across the Atlantic. Summary Noticesof New Books, 
including Thackeray’ s Essay on Thunder and Sma ali 
Beer, the New Edition of Rejected Addresses, — other 

new Publications of the Week, Varieties, &c. 
Reeve and Benuam, 5, Henrietta aq 
Covent Garden. 


T 


CONTAINS : 
Reminiscences— 








Price 14d. 
EIGH HUNT’S JOURNAL 
Contents or No. 6—llru Jaxvary 1851. 
Lord Thurlow, his Swearing ; Lord Byron’s Monu- 
ment, &e. &c. By Leigh Hunt. 
A Discourse on Food. 


Two Hundred and Fifty Years Ago. No. III. By 
Thomas Carlyle. 

Original Poetry : the Sun. 

New Books Speaking for Themselves. 

Old English Justice. 

Lover’s Amazements. Act. II, A Play. By Leigh 


Hunt. 
Schiiler's Johanna D’ Are. 
Talk of the Week. 
Fragments. 
Publishing Office, 300, Strand. 


NNUAL COMMERCIAL REGISTER 
AND GENERAL RECORD OF PRICES 
Just published the second volume, being for the year 
1850. By D. Morrer Evans, Author of “The Com- 
merclal Crisis, 1847-8,” &c. This isa book of reference 
for bankers, merchants, stockbrokers, and traders, and 
will be found extremely useful by all connected with 
monetary and mercantile transactions. 
Lerts, Son and Steer, Publishers of Diaries and other 
Commercial Works, 5, Royal Exchange, London. 
PARLOUR LIBRARY. 
Vol. LIT. for January, being a Double Volume, 
ls. 6d. in boards, or 2s. cloth, containing 


HE BRIGAND. By G.P. R. Jaores. 











price 


Also may be had in this popular series the follow- | 
ing Works by the same Author, each complete in 1 vol. | 


Mary of Burgundy. 
One in a Thousand, 
Castelneau, and 
The Smuggler. 
Simms and M‘Inryre, 13, Paternoster Row, London, 
and Donegal Street, Belfast. Sold by all Booksellers, 
and at all the Railway Stations. Prospectuses of the 
** Parlour Library” may be had gratis on application, 
or free by post. 


\ OTICE.- -THE NEW EDITION 
a BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 
for 1851, will be ready in a few days, Revised and Cor- 
rected throughout to the Present Time, from the Per- 
sonal Communications of the Nobility, &c. In 1 vol. 
royal 8vo. comprising as much matter as twenty ordi- 
nary volumes, with 1,500 Engravings of Arms, &c. 38s. 
bound. 

N.B. Those who desire early copies are requested to 
give their orders immediately to their Booksellers. 


EPY’S DIARY. Cheap Re-issue. 
Vol. 1. is now ready, price 6s. To be completed 
in Five Monthly Volumes, post Svo. with Portraits, 
&e. price 6s. each, containing all the Passages Restored 
from the original MS. and all the Additional Notes. 
Henny Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great 
Marlborough Street. 


NEW WORK = PROFESSOR JOHNSTON. 


press 
TOTES ON ‘NORTH AMERICA; 
AGRICULTURAL, SOCIAL, AND ECONO- 
MIC AL. By James F. W. Jonnsron, F.R.S.S.L. and 
E. &c. Author of ** Lectures on Agric ultural Chemis- 
try and Geology,” &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Map. 
Wintiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
EXPeERrMeNTAL AGRICULTURE. 8vo. 18s. 
Lecrures ON AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
LoGy. Second Edition, Svo. 24s. 
Exements ovr Dirro. Fitth Edition, feap. 6s. 
Carecuism or Drrro.  Twenty-Seventh Edition, 
(published this day,) Ls. 

Os ror Use or Lime ry AGRICULTURE. 
This day, in 8vo. price 16s. containing 819 closely- 

printed pages, and illustrated by 288 Engravings on 

Wood, a Second Edition, greatly enlarged, of 
‘i PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. 

By James Mitier, F.R.S.E. F.R.C.S_E. Profes- 
sor of Surgery in the University of a Senior 
Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary, &c. &c. 

The former Edition was thus noticed : 

‘An improvement, we will venture to say, upon all 
that has gone before it.”"— London Medical Gazette. 

** An admirable epitome of the surgical science of the 
day.”’— Lancet. 

** It presente the philosophy of the science more fully 
and clearly than any other work in the language with 
which we are acquainted.” Philadelphia Medwal Ex- 
aminer. ——- 

Recently published, by the same Author, 
HE PRACTICE OF SURGERY. 
small 8vo. price 9s. containing 710 closely-printed 
pages. 
A. & C. Biack, Edinburgh; Loneman & Co. London. 


\ DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE, 
4 DESIGNED FOR POPULAR USE. Contair- 

** Calculated to accomplish all that could be wished 
in a popular system of medicine.”— Edinlurgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 

**We have seen nothing of the kind better adapted 
for consultation.” — Literary Gazette. 

* Decidedly the most useful book of the kind that 
has yet been offered to the public.”—Caledonian Mer- 
eury. 

“Just such a work as every head of a family ought 
to have on his book-shelf.”—Brighton Herald. 

“If sterling merit might be the passport to success, 
this work will obtain the most extensive celebrity.”- 
Bath Herald. 

Apa and Cuarves Brack, Edinburgh; Loneman 

and Co. London; and sold by all Booksellers. 


The Gipsy. 
Morley Ernstein. 
The Robber. 
Darnley. 


AND Gro- 


Feap. 6s 





Xe. 
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te |% 





MR. THACKERAY’S CHRISTMAS BOOK, WITH A PREFACE. 


A Seconp Eprrien of 


THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE RITNE. 


With a Preface, entitled 


AN ESSAY 
By Mr. M. 
Is now ready, price 5s. 


London : 


ON THUNDER 
A. TITMARSH. 


AND SMALL BEER. 


plain, and 7s. 6d. coloured. 


Suiru, Evper and Co. 65, 


Cornnill. 





NEW WORK BY REV. 


Now published, 
HILDEBRAND 

AN HISTORICAL TALE 

BY JOSEPH SORTAIN, 





** Woe to the 


OF 


JOSEPH SORTAIN. 


in small 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
THE 
A.B. of 


THE EMPEROR, 
ELEVENTH CENTURY. 
Trinity Co'lege. Dublin. 


Crown that doth the Cowl obey.’ 


“ Ranulph, taking from his fore-finger a ring that the Rie had given him in earlier days, said, ‘ When I 


am dead, 
never to remit his rights, for the 
heritage, nor God’s word hath given him a warrant. 
people, if he dreams of the well-being of posterity, 


priest against the 


plough or in the field of battle; if he would have men free, 
would have the homesteads of his subjects kept great in peace and calmness 


Egelbert, return to Henry this our pledge of friendship. 
king is abroad, 


Tell him in the name 
craving power 


of his dying friend, 


to which neither birth, nor 


Tell him, from his dying Ranulph, that, if he loves his 
if he would have men be men, broad-shouldered men at the 
as well as able, to think, to speak, to feel; if he 


; if he would save Christ’s Ministers 


from all that must minister to their own sins and to the sorrows of their flocks ; tell him from h's dying Ranulph 


to be firm and immovable against the arrogance 


LONGMAN 


and Co. London; 


of Hildebrand.’ ” 
ind R 


Page 176, 


Forruorr, Prirhton. 





DOWERS’ GENERAL AND SCHOOL ATLASES. 

The attention of Teachers is especially called to the 
following Atlases, which will be found, in fulness of 
detail, correctness, and neatness of execution, to sur- 
pass, while in prices they are much below any similar 
publications. The whole of the Maps have been ecare- 
fully revised and corrected to the present time, by A. 
PreTerRMANN, Esq. F.R.G.S. For general convenience, 
the Maps have been divided into Books suitable for 
the different Classes in Schools and Colleges, each of 
which are furnished with copious Consulting In- 
dexes. Price 1/. 1s. half-bound, and coloured. 
A Library E on highly coloured and interleaved, 

. 5s. half-bound, Russia, 

OWE RS S’ GENERAL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Compiled from the 
With a Copious Consult- 
and Longitude. 


latest and best Authorities. 
ing Index, with the Latitude 
Price 12s. coloured, half-bound, roan, 
OWERS’ SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Containing Forty 
Maps, = a copious Consulting Index. 
s. 6d. coloured, half-bound, roan, 
General View 
Index. 


we 
ow E RS’ MINOR ATLAS. Containing 
Twenty-six Maps. Selected as giving the best 
of the Universe. With an extensive 
Price 5s. coloured, or 4s, plain, half-bound, roan, 
| OWERS’ SHORT ATLAS. Containing 
a Series of Maps, caleulated for the Use 
Younger Pupils, with a Consulting Index. 
Selected by the National Board of Education for Tre- 
land, and extensively used in the Schools established 
by the Board. 








ot 


WwW mu. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner. 





London : 
In Ato. wits 35 Engravings, price L5s. 

\ SYSTEM of ARCHITECTURE, 
d with the Ay of BUILDING. By W1- 
uiAM Hoskine, F.S.A. Architect and Civil Engineer, 
Professor of the Arts of Construction in connexion 
with Civil Engineering and Architecture, in King’s 
’ » London. Towhich are subjoined, Treatises on 
: and JOINE RY, by Tuomas TrepGorp, 
by Thomas Youna, F.R.S. : 
forming the Articles trina ts these heads in the Seventh 
Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 












A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh; Simpkry, Marsnarr, 
and Co.; Wurrraker and Co.; IHamivrox, Apams, and 
Co.: and Jonx Weare, London. 

*,* The Three last T Tre tises may be had separately, 3s 
A Prospectus and Specimen of the following Bible 


Dictionaries will be sent, post-paid, te yany post-paid 
application to the Edinburgh Publishers. 


CYCLOPLEDIA OF BIBLICAL 
[ LITERATURE. By Dr. Krrro, assisted by 40 
able Scholars and Divines, British, Continental, and 


American, whose initials are affixed to their respective 
Contributions. The work is ilustrated by 554 En- 
gravings on Wood, besides Maps and Views on Steel, 
and presents a compendium of Biblical information, 
pronounced by the highest authorities in this country to 
surpass any similar work that has hitherto appeared. 
In 2 thick vols. medium 8vo. price 3/. 

\ CYCLOP DIA OF. BIBLICAL 
L LITERATURE. By Dr. Krrro. Forming a 
Popular Digest of the contents of the preceding Work, 
accommodated to the wants of the great body of the 
Religious Public, and possessing the same superiority 


over popular dictionaries of its class as the Origin: al | 


those which aspire to 
medium 8vo. with 336 


Work confessedly does over 
higher erudition. In a thick vol. 
Engravings on Wood, price 25s. 

Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh. Longmanand 
Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; Whittaker and Co. ; 
and Hamilton, Adams, and Co. L ondon. 


gr tet N’S) LECTURES ON 
or Moral Philosophy), with a Preface 
CHALMERS. Post 8vo. reduced to 6s, 
** The beauty of such moral pictures as Dr. 
has drawn, and an enthusiasm like his, 


goodness and truth, must find an echo in every bosom, 
and will meet with an abiding te stimony from men of 





Dr. 


by 


Brown 


wisdom and worth throughout all ages. Preface by 
Dr. Chalmers. 
BROWN’S PHILOSOPHY, 4 vols. 8vo. Library 


Edition; with Life, Portrait, and Index; reduced from 
2/. 2s. to 1/. 8s. 

The Stereotyped Edition, in one vol. 18s. 

A. and C. Brack, Pdinburgh; Smrrxrs, MARSHALL, 


and Co. London. 


on the side of 


ETHICS | 


} 


BOOKS SUITED FOR THE PRESENT TIMEs, 


ETTERS to M. GONDON, on the 

' DESTRUCTIVE CHARACTER of the 

( _ RCH of ROME, both in Religion and Policy. 

By Curtsrorurre Worpsworrn, D.D. Canon of West- 
minster. ‘Third Edition. 8s. 6d. 


2. A SEQUEL to the LETTERS 
Proots of the Arguments, and a Reply to the 
Review and other Periodicals. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 

3. A COMPARATIVE VIEW of the CHURCHES 
of ENGLAND and ROME. By Herprevr Marsu, 
D.D. Late Lord Bishop of Peterborough. Third 
Edition. Gs. 

4. PERANZABULORE, the Lost CHURCH FOUND: 
or the Church of England not a new Church, but An- 
cient, Apostolical, and Independent, and a Protesting 
we 00 years before the Reformation. By the 
Rev? T. Coutins Tretawny, M.A. Rector of Tims- 
bury, Somerset, Fellow of Balliol College. 
Fifth Edition. 8s. 

5. The DIF FICULTIES of ROMANTSM in respect 
to Evidenc« By Groner Srantry Faner, B.D. Re 
tor of Lome Newton, and Prebendary of Salisbury. 
Second Edition. 16s, % 

6 JOURNAL a TOUR in TTALY, in 
an Account of INTERVIEW with the 


; containing Fresh 
Dublin 


and late 





1850, with 
POPE at 


of 


an 


the VATICAN. By the Rev. Grorer Townsrnxp, DD. 
Canon of Durham. 7s. 6d. 

7. RECANTATION; or the CONFESSION of a 
CONVERT to the CHURCH of ROME: a Tale. 


Written during 
States. 


a Residence in Tuscany and the Papal 


bs. 


8. CONSTANCE; a Tale. Addressed to the 
Daughters of England. By the Author of * Reeanta- 
tion.” 3s. bd. 

The LIFE of WICLIF. By Cuartes Wenp tr 
Bas, M.A. formerly Principal of East India College, 


Haileybury, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With Portrait.) Gs. 

he LIFE of ARCHBISHOP CRANMER. 
Author. With Portraits of Cranmer 
Ridk y-) 12s 

2L IF E of BISHOP 
Author. (With Portrait.) 6s. 

12. HISTORY of the REFORMED RELIGION in 
FRANCE, By the Rev. Epwanp Smepiury, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. In 
3 vols. (With 14 Portraits.) 18s. 

13. IS the CHURCH of ROME the BABYLON of 
the BOOK of REVELATION? An. ESSAY derived 
in part from the Author’s LECTURES on the APO- 
CALYPSE, and partly from other Sources, and now 
first printed separately. By Cur. Worpsworrn, D.D. 


By 
and 
the same 


JEWEL. By 


Canon of Westminster. 4s. 6d. 

14. OCCASIONAL SERMONS at Westminster Ab- 
bey. First Series. By Cur. Worpvsworrn, D,D. 
Canon of Westminster. 8s. 

—_—_—- —-Second Series, (on the Recent 
and the Pres nt Duty 


Claims of f the Cc hare h of Rome, 
of Christians.) Nos. IX. X. XI. Price 1s. ea 

15. ASAFE PATH for HUMBLE CHUR( ME N: 
in SIX SERMONS on the CHURCH CATECHIISM, 
adapted to the Complexion of the Times. By Jonmn 
Mittan, M.A. of Worcester Colleze, Oxford is. Gd. 

16. PRIVILEGES, DUTIES, and PERILS, in the 
ENGLISH BRANCH of the CHURCH of CHRIST, 
at the Present Time: SIX SERMONS. By Bexsawin 
Hannivon, M.A. —_ > acon of Maidstone, and Canon 


of Cante rbury. 5s. 


17. The CHURC ir APOSTOL IC, PRIMITIVE, and 
ANGLICAN: a SERIES of SE RMONS By the Rev. 
Joux Cottixawoor, M.A. one of the Masters of 
Christ's Hospital. 9s. 


ANGLICANUS ; 
tion concerning the CHURCH, and the Anglican 
Branch of it. For the Use of Schools, Colleges, and 
Candidates for Holy Orders. By Curisrorpnrr Worps- 
wu, D.D. Canon of Westminster. Sixth Edition. 
s 


THEOPUILUS or, Instrue- 


INSTRUCTION concerning 

the CHURCH, and the ANGLICAN BRANCH of it; 
for the Use of Schools and Young Persons. Abridged 

from the above Work. By Curtsrorner Worpsworrn, 
».D. Canon of Westminster. 4s. 6d. 


i0. FLEMENTS of 


20. QUESTIONS illustrating the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES of the CHURCH of ENGL AND: with 
Proofs from Seripture and the Primitive Churc By 


late Curate of 
Third Edition. 


the Rev. Epwarp Briekersteru, M.A. 
Holy Cross and St. Giles, Shrewsbury. 
3s. Gd. 

21. The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, with co- 
pious NOTES, from approved Writers of the Choreh 
of England. Selected by Ricuarp Mant, D.D. late 
L ord Bishop of Down ‘and Coanor. New Edition. 
Royal Svo. 1. Ss. 
Rivixerons, St. Paul's Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 


h 
in 
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HE sTORY OF NELL GWYN. 
By Perer CunNINGHAM, Esq. F.S.A. 

The first Chapter of this Ww an is published in the 

Gentleman's Magazine for JANVARY 1851, and will be 


ued periodically. 
— Nicwors and Son, 25, Parliament Street. 


This day is publishe d, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 
OCIAL STATICS ; or the Conditions 
S essential to Human Happiness specitie d, and the 
first of them De veloped. By Herbert Spencer. 
London : Jou CuarMan, 142, Strand. 
Just publis shed, in 3 vols. price 1/. 11s. 6d, 
And ready at all the Libraries. 
AUGENIE; the Youne Lavunpress of 
E the BASTIL LE. By Martin pr La Voye. 
Horr and Co. Publishers, ‘* Statesman’s 


London : 
Office, 16, Great Marlborough Street. 


Portfolio” Office, 


AR. WARREN'S LE TTER TO MR. 
\ WALPOLE.—“ THE QUEEN OR THE 
POPE »” Third and Cheaper Edition carefully re- 
vised. Price ls. 6d. 
Wa. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had of all | Booksellers and Ne wsmen. 





Just publi shed, price 3d. 

YAYINGS AND DO! NGS BY THE 
‘ ROMANIZING PARTY; being the substance 
of a Speech by the Rev T. Crosr, A.M 

Also by the same Author, 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH NOT INFALLIBLE. 

THE STAGE ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
HATCHARD, , Pice adilly ; Hamiron, Paternoster ‘Row. 


SABBATHS. 
This day is published price 1s. 

N INQUIRY into the 
fe SEPTENARY INSTITUTIONS ; and the au- 
thority for a Sabbatical Observance of the Modern 
Sunday. Revised by the Author and reprinted from 
“The Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review ” 
for October 1850. 
London: GroomBripat 


and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row, 


Just published, in 1 vol. medium &vo. cloth, with 10 


coloured Plates, price 7s. 6d 
DLEMENTARY 
4 PHYSIOLOGY, For Schools 
with Lessons on Diet, Intoxicating 
By Witiiam Loverr. 
Holborn Hill. 


and Private In- 
struction ; Drinks, 
Tobacco, and Disease. 
Janron and Co. 58, 
NOW READY, MR. 
New Edition for 1851; thoroughly vevised, 
new articles, and important additions, 
VEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHT- | 
AGE, &e. for 1851 (Eleventh Year). By CHarLes 
RK. Don, Esq. Author of ** The 
panion,” &c.  Foolscap Sve. handsomely 
eloth, gilt, price 10s. 6d. 
Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
THE NEW MERCANTILE MARINE ACT. 


In foolscap Svo. cloth lettered 


DOD's PE E RAGE, Xe. 


bound in 


ORIGIN of 


| 


ANATOMY, AND) 


with many | 


Parliamentary Com- | 


MHE SCALE OF MEDICINES with 
which Merchant Vessels are to be furnished by 
Command of the Privy Council for Trade, with Obser- | 


vations on the means of preserving the health and in- 
creasing the comforts of Me ter Seamen. Also, 
Directions for the Use of the Medicines, and for the 
Treatment of Various Accidents and Diseases. By 1 

Srencer Wetts, F.R.C.S. Surgeon Royal Navy. 


London : Wa. 8. Orr and Co. Amen Corner. 


This day is published, a New, Revised, and Cheaper 
Edition (being the Fifth) of the First Volume of 
] ISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE 
PENINSULA. By Major-General Sir Wittiam 
NAPIER. 
“ The faithful, impartial, 
Sir R. Peel's Speech. 
To be completed in Six Monthly Volumes, post Svo. 
with Fifty-tive Maps and Plans, price 10s, each. 
T. and W. Boonr, Publishers, 29, New Bond Street. 


and eloquent historian.” 


“NB. A few odd volumes to complete sets of the for- 
mer large type editions may be had. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EMILIA 
WYNDHAM.” 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


IME 
Author of * 
tons,” &e. 


THE 


Emilia Wyndham,” 


AVENGER. By _ the 
© The Wilming- 


Also now ready in 3 vols. 
\ ARKLAND ; a Story of Seottish Life. 
i By the Author of * * Passages in the Life of Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland, of Sunny Side. 

« Every page of this or eae interesting book 
will be eagerly perused by the thousands who have 
sympathized with the gentle Mrs. 
Margaret wae” ‘i 


Sher 


A Story of the Present Time. 


jovs and sorrows of 
z eckly Chronicle. 
ady, in 3 vol 


DAUGHTER OF NIGITT 
By 8. W. 
Esq. 

Henry Cornvrn, Publisher, 13, Great 
Marlborough Street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
On the 15th will be published, the Second Edition of 

LTON LOCKE; Tatton and Port. 
d An Autobiography. 

*A powerfully-written and exciting novel. It is 
full of vivid scenes and characters painted in broad and 
strong.” — Athenaum. 

2 vols. past Ss 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


Small 8vo. ornament: al boards, 9s. 
FAIRY TALES FROM ALL NATIONS, By Ay- 
THONY R. Monvana. 
With 24 Ilustrations by Rrenarp Doyie. 

* We have not seen such a clever book of Fs airy Tales 
since those collected by the brothers Grimm. . . . The 
thoughtful reader will often find under the lightest or 
wildest exterior the profoundest germs of truth and 
wisdom.” -- ram. ner. 

London: Cuarman and Hat, 193, Piceadilly 

(late 186, Strand.) 





. +) IN ITALY, 
FULLem, | 





MR. BEN 


\TLEY'S 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR JANUARY. 


I. 


MAJOR HERBERT 


A YEAR ON TITLE 


EDWARDES. 


PUNJAB 


FRONTIER IN 1848-49, 


By Major Heanerr Epwarpes. 


In 2 vols. 8vo 
smith, 


with a Map of the 
ln a few days. 


1. 
al ‘ 
MIE 

AND SKETCHES IN ASIA M 

SYRIA, AND THE 

By Cuaries 

In 2 vols. post Svo. with Plates. 
111. 

NARRATIVE OF 


SECOND SIKIT WAR 


With a detailed Account of the 
Chillianwalla, the Passa 
Goojerat, Xe. 


By Epwarp Josrru THack wet, 
ul Thac 


Camp to Gener 
In post Svo 

Iv. 
THE EARL Ol 


Or Birth, Parentage, 
By the Earl of Brirasr. In 2 
v. 


W. WILKIE 


RAMBLES 


By W. Winkie Conirys, 


With numerous Illustrations by H. 
Crown Svo. hands 


VI. 


Jamrs Mork, 


BEL 
TWO GENERAT 


ind Education. 


COLL 


BEYOND RATLWAYS, 


Author of ‘* Antonia.’ 


Punjab by Arrow- 


and numerous Engravings. 


GOLDEN HORN ; 


INOR, EGYPT, 


HAURAAN, 


M.A. 
(In a few days.) 


THE 


IN 1848-49, 


Battles of Ramnugger, 
ge of the Chenab, 


Esq. late Aide-de- 


kwell. 


On Monday 


FAST. 
IONS: 


A Novel 


vols, post Svo. 
INS. 


C. Brandling, Esq. 
omely bound, 15s. 


PRANCLA ; 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION OF 
By FE. CLarence Surrarp, Esq. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d 


vil. 
MKs. WARD. 


ELEN CHART 


OR SAYINGS AND DOINGS IN A CATHEDRAL 


TOWN. 


By Mrs. Ward, 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 3 ve 
On Tuesday. 


Vii. 


Author of “ Five ¥ 


On Monday. 


ERIS ; 


ears in Kiffirland.” 


is. post Svo, 21s. 


New Volume of the 
“Sranparp Novets anp Romances.” 


HECTOR O'TLALLORAN. 


gy W. TH. Maxwens, Author of 


Waterloo.” 
IX. 
THE 


BRIDAL 


OR OUR HONEYMOON 
THE EAST 


In post Svo. price 10s, Gd, 


MEMOIRS OF 


FRANCE, GERMAN 


In small Svo. with an Illustration. 


AND THE 


THE 


“ The Stories of 


BRIDLE; 


TRIP IN 


IN 1850. 


Now ready 


OPERA 


Y, & ENGLAND. 


A New Edition of the Musical Drama. 


By Grorcr Hocarrn, 


Secretary of the Philharmonic Society of 
Philharmonic 


Ilonorary Member of the 
Paris. In 2 vols. small 8vo. price 


XI. 


New and Cheaper Edition of MEMOIRS OF 
REIGN OF KING GE 


"OLE. 


BY HORACE WALI 

Edited by Sir Dents Le Mane 

In Monthly 

with Portraits. 

*,* The First Volume 

and handsomely bound. 

* The Second Volume will be pub 
of February. 


Ricnarp Beytiey, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to he 


Is now ready, 
Price 10s. 6d. 


Esq. 

London, and 
Society of 
lis. (Now ready.) 


THE 
ORGE U1. 


HANT, Bart 


Volumes, 8vo. (to be completed in 4 vols.) 


with a Portrait, 


lished on the First 


New Burlington Street, 


r Majesty. 





PARAGUA, 


EDUCATIONAL 

LITERATURE. 
Professor Potter's Treatise on Optics. 
Ready. 


Part IT. Svo, 12s. 6d. 
*.* Part I. 


8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Professor Potter's Mechanics. Second 


| ° 
| Edition, Svo. &s. Gd, 


| Somieed 


Dr. W. Smith's Dictionary of Greek 
vd Ma Biography and Mythology Several 
Illustrations. vols. Svo. (5,700 pages). 
5/. lds. Gd. 


Dr. W. Smith's Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities. Several hundred Illustrations. 
1 large vol. Svo. (1,300 pages). 5 


A Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
By various Writers, Edited by Dr. W. 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Plans of Cities, &e. 

| 1a preparation, 


Niebuhr’s History of Rome. 3 vols. 


Geography 
Ssirnu, Editor of the * 
Antiquities.” In 1 vol. with Coins, 


Svo. 2/. 10s. 6d, 


3s. Gd. | 


| Perspective. S8vo 


| 








Nicbuhr’s Lectures on Roman History. 
Ry Dr. Scumrrz 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. (The only com- 
plete Edition. 


Dr. Schmitz’s History of Rome. New 
Edition. l2mo. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. R. G. Latham on the English 
Language. Third Edition. 8vo. lds, 

Dr. R. G. Latham’s English Grammar. 
Fifth Edition. l2mo. 4s. 6d. 

Rev. W. Linwood's Lexicon to AEschy- 


lus. Second Edition, Svo. 12s. 


Professor De Morgan's Formal Logie. 


Svo. 12s. 

Chronological Tables of Greek and 
Roman History. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

Classical Museum. 7 vols. 8vo. 


i/. 17s. Gd. 


Hemming’s First Book of Plane Tri- 
gonometry. 1l2mo. Just ready. 
Greck Testament. 
12s. Gd. 


Griesbach’s Pocket 
Feap. Svo. 6s. 6¢.; Morocco, 
Fourth 


Hurwitz’s Hebrew Grammar. 


Edition. 8vo. 13s. 


Young's Lectures on Natural Philo- 
sophy. Edited by Professor Kettanp. 2 vols. Svo. 
ld. 4s. 

Hodgson’s Mythology for Versifica- 
tion. Fourth Edition. I2mo, 3s. 


Key to ditto, 7s. 


Hodgson’s Select Portions of Sacred 
History. Third Edition. l2mo. 3s. 6d 
Key to ditto, ls. 6d. 
Hodgson’s Sacred Lyrics. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
Key to ditto, 12s. 


Mc wore “s 


Principles and Practice of 
Text and Plates, Ss. 6d 


Germania, 
English Notes 


Tacitus, 
Annals. 


Dr. W. Smith's 
Agricola, and Book I. of the 
l2mo. Second Edition, 5s. 


Allen’s New 


Edition. 1l2mo. 4s. 


Allen’s New 


Latin Delectus. Third 


Greek Delectus. Third 


Edition, l2mo, 4s. 
Robson's Latin Exercises. Second 
Edition, I2mo. 6s. 6d. 


Robson’s First Latin Reading Lessons. 


l2mo. 2s, 6d 


Tables of Logarithms, 
Trigonometrical, to Five Places 
Professor Merlet’s 


12mo. bound, 5s. 6d. 
Key, 3s. 6d. 


Common and 
Ke up. Svo. 3s, 


French Grammar. 


Professor Merlet’s Traducteur. 12mo. 


bound, 5s. Gd. 

Edueational Works, will 
s DESCRIPTIVE 
to any 


* The above, with other 
be found described in T. W. and M.’ 
CATALOGUE, which will be sent by post (free 
one writing for it. 
London: Taytor, War TON and MABERLY, 
28, Upper Gower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane, Pater- 
noster ty 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Q* 
CONTENTS : 


- Mr. Gordon Cumming’s Hunting in Africa. 
Socrates. 

The Ignatian Epistles. 

Mysteries of Ceylon. 

. Cheap Sugar and Slave Trade. 

. British Museum. 

- General Radowitz on Germany. 

Life of Southey. 


ARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXYV. 


Octavo, Six Shillings. 


SNOOP te 





. The Ministry and the Pope. (Britain. 
10. Sir F. Head on the Defenceless state of Great 
*.* The Index to Vols, 61 to 79 inclusive (forming 

Vol. 80) is now ready. | 


11. 


THE SCHOOLS OF PAINTING IN 
ITALY. From the German of Kugler. Edited by 
Sir Cuarnes Easrtakr, P.R.A. A New and Revised 
Edition. Illustrated with 100 Wood-cuts, from the | 
Works of the Old Masters. 2 vols. Post Svo. 24s. | 


Ill. 


WHAT OUGHT LANDLORDS AND 
FARMERS TO DO! By Pu. Pusey, Esq. M.P. | 
Reprinted from the Roya! Agricultural Journal. With | 
Map. Svo. 1s. 


Iv. 

MILITARY EVENTS IN ITALY, 
1848-9. Translated from the German, By Lord | 
Exciesmene. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. | 


v. 
THE LEXINGTON PAPERS. Ex- 
tracted from the Official and Private Correspondence 
of Lord Lexington, while Minister at Vienna, 1694-98. 

Edited by the Hon. IH. Manners Surrox. 8vo. 4s, 


VI. 

«“ THE FORTY-FIVE.” Being the 
Narrative of the Rebellion in Scotland of 1745. By 
Lord Manon. Post 8vo. (Extracted from his History 
of England.) 


Vil. 


LAW AND PRACTICE OF NAVAL 
COUR — By Wititam Hickman, R.N. 
Svo. lus. 6 


Nill. 


MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GE- 
OLOGY ; or the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its 
Inhabitants. By Sir Cuartes Lyetn. Third Edition. 
Revised. With 500 Wood-cuts. Svo, 12s. (On Saturday.) 


IX. 

INGLAND AS IT IS: Political, So- 

cial, and Industrial, in the middle of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Wa. Jomnsron. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 1ss. 


x. 

CHRISTIANITY IN CEYLON. Its 

Introduction and Progress under the Portuguese, 

Dutch, British, and American Missions. By Sir J. 
Emerson Tennent. Wood-cuts Svo. }4s. 


XI. 

PROGRESS OF THE NATION, in 
its various Social and Economical Relations. By 
G. R. Porrer. Third Edition Corrected. Portrait. 
leap. 8vo. 6s. 

XI. 

SPECIMENS OF THE TABLE-TALK 
OF THE LATE 8. T. COLERIDGE. Third Edi- 
tion. Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


XIII. 
CONSOLATIONS IN 
Sir Humrnrey Davy. Fifth 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


TRAVEL. 


Edition. 


By 


Wood-cuts. 


XIV. 


SALMONIA; or Days of Fly-Fishing. 


By Sir Hcempurey Davy. Fourth Edition. Wood- 
cuts. Feap. 8vo. 6s, 
xv. 
BYRON’S WORKS. IN ONE VO- 
UME. Cheaper Edition, Portrait. Royal 8vo. 


L 
12s. 
XVI. 


BYRON’S LIFE. IN ONE VOLUME. 


Cheaper Edition, Portraits. Royal §vo. 12s. 
XVII. 
CRABBE’S LIFE AND POEMS. IN 


ONE 
Svo 


VOLUME, 
10s. 6d. 


Cheaper Edition. Portrait. Royal 


XVIII. 
CROKER’S BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 


IN ONE VOLUME, Cheaper Edition. Portraits. 
Royal Syo. 15s. 





| Glance at California. 


NEW WORKS. 


I. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLXXXIX. 8vo. 6s. 
[On Thursday next. 
CONTENTS: 
. English Socialism: Alton Locke. 
. The Struggle in Italy. 
. Handbook of Devon and Cornwall. 
. Sewell’s Translation of the Odes of Horace. 
. Lord Campbell’s Chief Justices of England, 
3. Lord Holland’s Foreign Reminiscences. 
. Kings and Popes: Sardinia and England. 
. The Menace of War in Germany. 
. Lord Clarendon’s Administration. 
Note on Protestant Sisterhoods. 


Vr ohm 


It. 
LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN RE- 
MINISCENCES. Edited by his Lordship’s Son, Hrex- 


r¥Y Epwaxp Lord Houianp. Post 8vo. with Fac-simile. 


10s. Gd. 


Ill. 


Mr. W. P. 


PRINCE ALBERT in SEARCIL of Sir JOHN 
FRANKLIN. With Chart, and coloured Plates. Post 
8vo. 12s. 


Iv. 
ROVINGS in the PACIFIC; with a 
By a Merchant long Resident 
in Tahiti. 2 vols. post 8vo. with coloured Plates. 
v. 

Mr. JAMES DENNISTOUN’S 
MOIRS of the DUKES of URBINO. With 
Portraits, Fac-similes, and Wood-cuts. 3 vols. 
crown 8yo. 2/. 8s. 


Plates, 
square 


VI. 

Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WORKS. Complete in 1 vol.; with 
Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 2ls.; calf, 
30s. 

vil. 

JOANNA BAILLIE’S DRAMATIC 
and POETICAL WORKS. First collected Edition ; 
with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8yo0. 21s. ; 
Morocco, 42s. 

vir. 

ALARIC A. WATTS’'S LYRICS of the 
HEART, and other POEMS. With 41 Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo. 31s. 6d.; Morocco, 45s. ; Proof Im- 
pressions, 63s. 

IX. 

The EARTHLY RESTING-PLACES 
of the JUST. By the Rev. Erskine Nearer, M.A. 
With Wood-engravings. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 


x 


WHAT WAS SAID in the WOODS. 


Translated from the German. Demy l6mo. price 2s. 6d. 


XI. 


The METAMORPHOSES of APU- 


SNOW’S VOYAGE of the 


{ Nearly ready. 


ME-. 


| Deiphi. 


NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS 
PRINTED FOR 
JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 


History of the Whig Ministry of 1830. 
By J. A. Roenvex, M.P. Vols. I. and II. tothe Passing 
of the Reform Bill. Octavo. [Nearly ready. 


Transportation not Necessary. 
B. Appex.ey, M.P. Octavo. 


By C. 


Part I. with numerous Iliustrations, Royal 
Octavo, 6s. 6d. of the 

Museum of Classical Antiquities ; a 

Quarterly Journal of Architecture and the Sister 
Branches of Classic Art. 

| CONTENTS = 

| On the Advantage of the Study of Antiquity, and on 
Excellence in Art. 

On the Rapid Destruction of Ancient Monuments: a 
portion of the Epistle prefixed by Fra Giovanni 
Giocondo to his Corpus Inscriptionum. 

On the Polychromy of Greek Architecture. 
J. J. Hittortf. 

Description of One of the City Gates of Pestum. By 
Prof. T. L. Donaldson. 

Prof. Schoenborn, on an important Monument re- 
cently discovered in Lycia. 

On the Paintings by Polygnotus in the Lesche at 

i By W. W. Lioyd, Esq. 

On the Plan and Disposition of the Greek Lesche. 
By the Editor. 

On some Egyptian- Doric Columns at Thebes. By £ 
Falkener, Esq. 

Archwographia Litteraria. 

i f New Publications. 

ies at Nimrood. By T. N. Lynch, Esq. 

On the Application of Polychromy to Modern Archi- 
tecture, as exemplified in the Decoration of the 
Exhibition Building in Hyde Park. By E. Falke- 
ner, Esq. 





By M. 


By 





Correspondence of Sir Isaac Newton 
and Professor Cotes; including Letters of other Emi- 
nent Men, now first published from the originals in the 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge ; with other un- 
published Letters and Papers by Newton. With Sy- 


| noptical View of Newton’s Life, Notes, and a variety of 


| Details, illustrative of his History. 


verness 


LEIUS. Translated from the Latin. By Sir Grores | 
Heap. 2 vols. post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


xX. 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. Col. and Mrs. 


Sautne’s authorized English Translation of Vol. III. | 


Post 8vo. and 
{ Next week. 


which completes the work. Part I. 
lémo. 


NIT. 


Dr. L. SCHMITZ’S SCHOOL 


ABRIDGM ENT of BISHOP THIRLWALL’S HIs- | 


l2mo. 7s. 6d. 


TORY of GREECE, 


XIV. 


The Rev. Dr. BLOOMFTELD’S SUP- 
PLEMENTARY ANNOTATIONS to his larger Edi- 
tion of the GREEK TESTAMENT. 8vo. 1s. 


XV. 


BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL and 
HISTORICAL TABLES. Corrected and extended 
under the revision of Sir H, Exits, K.H. Imperial 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 

XVI. 

HISTORY of the BRITISH COLO- 
NIES. 
Gurie’s New School Series. 18mo. 1s. 

XVII. 

HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA. Being 
the Third Work of the Rev. G. R. Gieica'’s New School 
Series. 18mo, ls 

XVIIT. 


Dr. GOLDING BIRD'S LECTURES on 
ELECTRICITY and GALVANISM. Feap. 8vo. , 
5s. Od. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and 
NGMANS, 


Being the Second Work of the Rev, G. R. 


| tory of Him whose Name we bear. 1s, 


Edited by J. 
Ep.estox, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College. Octavo, 
with a Portrait of Newton, from the Original Drawing 
at Cambridge. 10s. 


Shipwrecks of the Royal Navy, be- 
tween 1793 and 1849. Compiled principally from Offi- 
cial Documents in the Admiralty. By W. O. 8. Grury. 
With a Preface by W Guay, D.D. Canon of Dur- 
ham. Post Octave. . Gd. 





Chance and Choice ; or the Education 
of Circumstances. Two Tales: 1. The Young Go- 
2. Claudine de Soligny. Post Octavo. 7s. 6d. 





Brampton Rectory ; or the Lesson of 
Life. Second Edition. Post Octavo. 8s. 6d, 
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